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YOU THINK IT UP 





...DITTO MAKES IT HAPPEN! 
DITTO 


Exercise your mind—not your patience! Turn thought into action, at lowest 
cost of time, labor and money. USE DITTO IN EVERY SCHOOL 
ACTIVITY—in class hours and out! 

With new speed and economy the new Ditto gelatin and liquid dupli- 
cators print copies of anything written, drawn or typed—WITHOUT using 
ink, type or stencil. They make 70 copies a minute, in several colors at 
once, at the lowest known copying cost. A bright 12-year-old can run a 
Ditto duplicator. 

Make it happen with Ditto! Send the coupon now—while it’s fresh 


in your mind—for new school idea literature! 
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DITTO, INC., 


603 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Short Cuts for Education’ 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Sample Sheets. My classis: Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High Schoo! 
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phy-lac-tic 


TOOTH BRUSH—TOOTH POWDER 


OFFERS 


Pony 


Panne 


No. 1. Pro-phy-lac-tic “Student” Brushes 
alone at 7¢ each... 15 brushes for $1.00. 
You receive, for yourself, a big 40¢ can of 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Powder free. Mini- 
mum order, $1.00. 


No. 2. Brush and 10¢ size Tooth Powder 
together, both for 10¢ per combination 

10 combinations for $1.00. You receive; for 
yourself, a big 40¢ can of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Powder free. Minimum order, $1.00 


NOTE: In order to give vou this merchandise 
practically at cost to us, we must keep our 
handling cost at an absolute minimum. We 


must receive cash with your order. Please 





use one of the coupons below: show the rest 
to other teachers. No limit to the quantities 
you may order for school use. We pay 
shipping charge. 
































- Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Dept. A, Florence, Mass. 
> Please send me a big 40¢ can of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Powder free. 
Student Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes @ 7¢ 
Brush & Powder Combinations @ 10¢ 
Enclosed is $ (Minimum order, either offer, $1.00) 
Name 
Address 
City State * 
Offer good only in Continental U.S.A. . expires June 30, 1942 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Dept. B, Florence, Mass. 
Please send me a big 40¢ can of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Powder free. 
Student Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes @ 7¢ 
Brush & Powder Combinations @ 10¢ 
Enclosed is $ (Minimum order, either offer, $1.00) 
Name 
Address 
City State 
Offer good only in Continental U.S.A expires June 80, 1942 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Dept. C, Florence, Mass. 
» Please send me a big 40¢ can of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Powder free. 
Student Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes @ 7¢ 
Brush & Powder Combinations @ 10¢ 
Enclosed is $ (Minimum order, either offer, $1.00) 
Name 
Address 
City State 
Offer good only in Continental U.S.A expires June 30, 1942 
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Dear READER: 





Much is expected of you as a leader of future American citizens, 
You should encourage the children to think seriously about democ- 
racy; yet the regular schoolwork has to go on, and there should be 


time for lightheartédness, too. 


In Traut INSTRUCTOR you will find material to meet all these needs. 


Three plays and some recitations have 
ten-page Illustrated Unit of Work 
On page 30 is described a bit of handwork 
to be made for civilians in war areas. 


year—democratic living. 


democratic emphases; our 
adheres to our theme for the 


Two posters, the frontis- 


piece, the rhythm-band score, and a story are patriotic. 

For balance, there are units on the bakery, peanuts, and a dairy 
farm; a picture page of an opossum family, and a rollicking March 
song. There are seasonal verses, handwork, and a story, also. 

“The YOU You Can Be” has some good advice for you personally, 


If you are yearning to “do something for defense,” 
You'll be surprised. 
fever hits you, turn to the travel pages or look over 
or find a new correspondent through the 
As usual the “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club” 
are very helpful, 


on page 12 by Mabel F. Rice. 
Books” 


selor Service” 


as are 


read the article 

When spring 
“The New 
“Club Exchange.” 
and “Your Coun- 
also “Treasure-Trove for 


the Busy Teacher” and “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue.” 
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—A PICTURE QUIZ THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL ENJOY 
( For each correct answer allow the number of points indicated at each question.) 
aa 
a 
> 
ns. 
ré Who said “’Give me liberty or give me death!’’? How did American pioneers travel? Were there schools in Jefferson's day? 
(20 Points) (20 Points) (15 Points) 
ads. Patrick Henry spoke these famous words on They rode in canvas-topped wagons called “Prai- Yes, Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
our March 23, 1775, before the Virginia Convention. rie Schooners.” Food was cooked at the camp- States and author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
the He opposed the Stamp Act and wanted the Amer- fires—game and birds brought down by crack dence, attended the “Common School” of his 
ork ican Colonies to rule themselves. He showed how shots. It was coarse food that gave gums hard, town. But in those early days, teachers didn’t 
tis- much he valued liberty, when he said, “I know healthy work. But today’s soft and creamy foods stress good health. Boys and girls of Colonial 
not what course others may take, but as for me, rob gums of work. That's why the regular prac- Days weren't taught to guard their smiles by mas- 
iry give me liberty or give me death!” tice of Ipana and massage is so helpful. saging gums when they brushed their teeth. 
rch 
ly. a ne oe 
cle 5 ; 
ing > = , ry : 
ew Y ; ot et: Saree 
e.” M1 53 Pa ~ 
in- 4 s 
for — 
. # 
Z 
26, Y 
: y 
What famous battle occurred near Boston? Did Thomas Edison invent the electric lamp? How was crime punished in Colonial times? 
(15 Points) (15 Points) (15 Points) 
30, ‘ ; : 
The first big battle of the Revolutionary War Yes. Thomas Edison wrote a great page in Amer- Strange as it may seem, many of the crimes in the 
took place at Bunker Hill on June 17, 1775. Obey- ican history when he invented the electric lamp Colony of Massachusetts were punished by sit- 
6 ing the famous command—“Don't shoot till you in 1879. Soon electric lamps began to take the ting the offender in stocks. It is equally strange 
see the whites of their eyes!"—the American sol- place of oil and gas lamps. Yes, and just as impor- to think that in the Colonial times, men and 
diers held their fire until the enemy attacked. tant is the work of teachers who are training boys women did not know a fact that even thousands 
re: They turned back two attacks and gave up only and girls today in the importance of dental hy- of children know today—that we should care for 
when their supplies were gone. giene—helping them to better dental health. the gums as regularly as we do the teeth. 
, A diem > 
+9, 















































ODAY, teachers are helping to build 
Ea stronger America of the future by 
promoting better dental health among 
our boys and girls. In thousands of 
schoolrooms, drills in gum massage are 
a regular routine—teaching youngsters 
the importance of care of the gums as well 
as the teeth. For modern dental science 
stresses the fact that sound teeth and a 
sparkling smile depend largely on firm, 
healthy gums, 


Bristol-Myers Company, makers of 
Ipana, is proud to cooperate with teach- 
ers in promoting a higher level of 
dental health among America’s future 
generation. We will be glad to send free 
dental instruction charts and a hand- 
some Dental Health Certificate for each 
of your pupils. Write Bristol-Myers Co., 
626-A Fifth Ave., New York City, giv- 
ing the name of your school and your 
principal, and number of pupils. 


“i Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
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Amazing New 


PHILCO 


ROOM VENTILATOR 


gives you clean, 
Tihi-ta-t° Mell am atia 
windows closed 





Yes, you can keep your windows closed and 


enjoy fresh, clean, healthful air in your class- 


rooms 


and offices, all vear ’round. No more 


chilling drafts, no germ-laden dust and dirt, 


no distracting street noises. Keep your stu 


dents alert, shield them from colds, enjoy 
fresh, filtered, healthful cireulating air, all 
day long. Now, through « new, simplified en- 
gineering principle developed by Philco, this 
complete, healthful room ventilation is yours 


for the first time at amazingly low cost. 








Look What 
It Does! 


@ Brings in healthful 
fresh air. 


@ Filters out dust, dirt 
and pollen. 


@ Keeps your windows 
closed. Ne drafts. 
No dirt 


@ Shuts ov 
street noises. 


@ Exhausts stale, stuffy 
room air. 


@ Recirculates room air 
mixed with outside air. 


@ Humidifies and fresh- 
ens heated rooms. 


Y; 
G5? 


Easy Terms 


; At this sensational 
iat low price, the Phileo 
Room Ventilator does 
the work of ventila 
tors costing nearly 
twice as much! Quick 
ly and easily installed 


Plugs into any electric 





outlet. 





Tull Details FREE 
MAIL COUPON 


Don’t wait, don’t put up with poor 
ventilation another day 
coupon below today for FREE De- 
seriptive Cireular giving full in- 
formation and details of easy pay- 
ment plan 


Mail the 


No obligation 


Phileo Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 501 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please 


information on the Phileo Re 


send me, free and 


without obligation full 
wn Ventilator together 


with details of your EASY PAYMENT OFFER. 


Name 


Street 


Oe 


4 





County 


State 











HOW TO USE THE 


Pfranducorhe 





IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Psge THIS page will help the chil- 

dren with their patriotic draw- 
ings. Those in the seventh and eighth 
grades can draw the Statue of Liberty 
1s it appears here. Below this age only 
the gifted children can draw the light 
and shadow on the face. Some of the 
younger children will say, “I'll draw 
the statue the way I saw it last year.” 
Then they will go ahead and draw it 
in simple lines. Even though the 
younger children cannot draw the 
statue as it appears here, they will be 
inspired by this close-up view of the 
head. 

Some child will say, “I'll draw the 
Washington Monument. That’s pa- 
triotic, too.” Others will mention 
different statues. Even though small 
children cannot draw light and shad- 
ow correctly, children in grade four 
like to draw simple shadows. In fact, 
they need to draw these when repre- 
senting statues. We can suggest that 
they draw the shadowy parts with 
thin, not thick, purple lines. 

The letters on page 26 are excellent 
examples of letters for posters. Small 
children can cut or paint them. 


Page THE children in primary grades 
like to draw rainy-day pictures. 
Children in the fifth and sixth grades 
also may like to draw people in the 
rain. The figures in the pictures may 
be shown wearing transparent rain- 
coats and carrying transparent um- 
brellas. This is difficult but it is also 
interesting. The children should try 
to draw the umbrellas as if they were 
really transparent, and make the trees 
blurred, as they might look when 
seen through such an umbrella. 

Another rainy-day picture could be 
made from an upper story of a build- 
ing with the artist looking down on 
the street where people are carrying 
umbrellas. 

Some child may try to draw people 
beating rugs on a windy day. The 
rugs on the clothesline will blow out, 
but not so much as the sheet in the 
picture, for rugs are heavier than 
sheets. This sort of picture will be in- 
teresting to make, because the rugs 
will have designs in them. 

(Continued on page 5) 











@ An unusual vacation position open to 
teachers who can meé@t these qualifica- 
tions ...a position that will pay $40.00 
to $100.00 a week depending on ability, 
effort and length of time you can work. 

Age 25 to 45. Normal School or College 
Training. At least 3 years’ teaching ex- 
perience with good record and standing 
among associates. If your teaching has 
been in the Social Studies, Reading or the 
Sciences,or with new type curriculumwork, 
your application will be given preference. 

Must be ambitious to make money, re- 
sourceful, and have the type of personal- 
ity to enjoy solving problems, seeing 


$40 to $100 a Week THIS SUMMER 


In a Preferred Priority Position 


ey 


—y 


companions. Sales or personnel experience 
an asset but not necessary. A pleasing 
personality and initiative most important. 

Do not confuse this position with any 
“vacation proposition” you ever have 
been offered. It is a position that will be 
equal in new experiences, new contacts 
and opportunity for personal advance- 
ment to the best summer school you ever 
attended. 

Number of openings limited. Write to- 
day stating age, education, teaching ex- 
perience, sales or personnel experience if 
any, date your school closes, length of 
time you can work, and if you are free to 


travel. Personal conference will be ar- 
ranged. All applications kept confidential. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1004 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


new places, meeting new people, working 
and traveling with congenial teacher 



































ACHERS... Here is the IDEAL BOOK for 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With 
Words and Music ! 


This Book Contai 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others 












Specially selected songs for group singing in 
‘lubs, churches, homes, ete Won- 
derful value! Kegular prices : 20¢ each (post 
paid’, 100 copies $16.00 (not postpaid) 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


Cut out this ad, and send l(c for examination 
copy See for yourself what an exceptional 
book this really is for group singing 1-3 


schools, 
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THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO., Winona Lake, Ind. 


GYLASSPINS MEDALS QIN 














c 
4 
\) ‘gs .. > 
4 Si - 4 (-~) 
ahs) ; en Each 8 
> Silver Plated $ .20 $2.00 WM) 57 
Gold Plated 0 3.00 ~~, 
Sterling Silver 45 3.60 7 
Rolled Gold 55 5.00 Gs Each , C 125 Each 
Goid Filled 65 6.00 Silver Plated $.70 ty Silver Plate $ .% 
Gold Plated M5 Gold Plate % 
- Sterling Silver 95 Sterling Silver w» 
Ring R 525 Each Rolled Gold 1.10 Rolled Gold 5 
4 f Sterling Silver $1.35 1-10, 10Kt. Gold Filled 1.20 Gold Filled A 
; ——- Ster!l. Silver, 10Kt.Top 2.75 . . 
All prices subject te 10) jnKs Solid Gold 5.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins. 


per cent Federal! Tax. 


SEND 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


FOR FREE CATALOG 


112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York. N. Y. 


a Wheaton College 





SUMMER SCHOOL Growing in Popularity 


Follow the trend to Wheaton thix summer for rare blending of profitah'e study, Christian fellowship, and recreations 
pportunities. Credits apply toward degrees. Complete curriculum in Liberal Arts. Varied selection of activities 
a including Music, Lectures, special courses, etc Teachers, Administrators, College students, and Christian worken 


, 
find stimulation and advancement. 


Inter-session starts June 15. Two four-week terms begin June 27 and July 26. 
Bulletin free on request. Address: 


ENOCK C. DYRNESS, Director, Box IN-32, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ii. 











Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and | 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates 
in demand. Send for Information. 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 











i> J _ <= > 

: a Good Teachers in Cemand 
=o ad ‘Wh f é 

M > Wh ta | LA oy, TERS & For Good Positions Throughout the West. 

ny B AGENCY 7 Send your name and address for information. 
5 i ee LO Le eee a eee G) J argest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Me. 








ALASKA and THE WEST 
Good teachers needed. Shortage in many departments, 
including music. For best opportunities, register with 
Huff's NOW Superior placement service for over ® 
quarter of a century. 


CLARK-BREWER | NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS{ SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
Flatiron Bidg.j Palace Bidg. | Columbus Bldg. | N.Y. Life Bldg. 
(RON GO. faa on & Healy Building ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
rade eachers ante Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
Hi U G HY £ Ss The experienced teachers we placed in 1941 received an average it- 
TEACHERS AGENCY ‘a of a little more than $310.00. Did you get that large an increase? 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. We placed many teachers near Chicago. Member N. A. T. A. 


PAUL YATES ener tree ciel 
Dept. N Established 1906 


Boulder Teachers Exchange Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West 
’ 


We work the West fully We will make 50 application pictures from 


original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member 
* H re | ' 

ACANCIESS wit: peitions. soy) TEACHERS WANTED! 
* vacancies to be filled. 


Write us your qualifications or call in person. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRY & EXCHANGE . ‘ 
32 W. Randolph St., Suites 1508-1510, Chi o, Itt. | Western Educational Bureau, Greybull, Wyoming 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
HUFF Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Certification booklet free to members. 




















Teachers register for 


Good teachers are in demané 


We cover the entire Northwest. 
Jon't lose your chance for advancement 


from rural to university. Don 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 1942 
MAY TO SEPTEMBER 





ACCELERATED PROGRAM. 





May 23—July 3 | July 7—August 14 | August 17—September 11 


























The Schools in a 
Nation at war 


THE WAR EMERGENCY DEMANDS 
More teachers—already there is a shortage 


Better-trained teachers who know how to relate school 
activities to the present and the post-war conditions 


Administrators and others who must reorganize curric- 
ula and plan new offerings to meet emergency needs 


EMERGENCY COURSES 
Special courses to prepare teachers in new fields and to 
adapt present courses to new needs 


FINANCIAL AID 


Tuition loans available after approval of application by 
the Bursar of Columbia University 


Write for catalogue 
Address 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


531 West 120th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 








































FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


¥ 


) GOOD 


OvFr 7 pew d needs 
sound minds and 
healthy bodies. Are 
you interested in new 
class projects encour- 
aging health? Send 
10c for new Problem 
& Idea unit, “Good 
Health Activities.” 


CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 
tor surer results 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
182-282 Hayes Ave. Sandusky, Ohio 


is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 

COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of schooland approximate 
number of ones — owns re- 
quired. pt. TI. 


THE C. E. wan co. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Rea Cap and Gowr 
for Bignhth Grade Commencement 


We alse turmish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


























Send For 32-Page Booklet 
«Care of the Teeth» 





APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS 1 


Shows | how | Se make “Care of 

is . . P . Teeth a cinating pupil-pas- 
Finest real photo copies, size 24ex3*s, aoe, Poet cuca seme 
. - | an Send lic for copy jith it we 

double weight, silk ‘not glossy) finish will send FREE catalox of dental 
health materia isting booklets, 


Made from any photo or print. Money | 
returned if not satisfied. Original! | 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS.., Willmar, Minn. 


pamphiet«, poster jays, charts, 
stories, xraded reading and color. 
ing seat work. 
Dept. 83 atv. €. Superior S 
’ a ir St 
Chicago, ittinots y 














Make Your Own APPLICATION 
nvr. 1/35 PHOTOS $1.00 


RADIO-MATS Size 2',x3', SUPREME QUALITY, GENEROUS 
"RADIO.MAT SLIDE” QUANTITY. Made from any good photo or print. 
CO., IN Original returned unharmed. 24 Hour Service. 
1819 froedwor TEACHERS PHOTO SERVICE, 
New York, N.Y. Bon 5874 Kansas City, Mo. 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


@ Ravi Mar 

















Complete education for teaching 56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- Year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 4G 
dren's demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer 
classes Beautiful resident hall. Located 
Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake. 
Cultural education plus vocational training. B.E.de- 
gree conferred (4yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2- 
year certificate, Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 214-Cc EVANSTON, lL. 


APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'4x3'. guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse) Wis. 





. 
- 











High School Course. 


at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


your time + ~ abilities pornit, Equivalent to gt 


EASILY STAGED 
For men and women, boys and girie. clube, 
schools, colleges. churches For money- 
raising, and just for fun! Send ior FREE 
CATALOG containing ful! descriptions. 





=r peice - i Greait for H. “Svab jects elrend ‘siresdy 
Ls DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., pleted. Free Bulictin on request. 
Dept. N 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, ml. W323, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


Someone may like to draw two 
children helping their mother hang 
blankets on the clothesline. The 
wind may be blowing the blankets, 
the clothes on the people, and the 
people’s hair, too. 

Explain to the children that they 
can tell whether it is windy out of 
doors by looking at smoke coming 
out of chimneys. Have the children 
draw some pictures of smoke on 
windy days. 


Pege ADVANCED pupils in the 

sixth grade and higher grades 
will enjoy the theory given in this ar- 
ticle. The teacher herself may fol- 
low this theory in selecting colors for 
small children to use, although most 
of the time spent in teaching them 
color should be devoted to using the 
colors the children like best. 

With children below the sixth grade 
the theory should be a part of the 
practice given to them as they work. 
Since we want to keep alive in chil- 
dren their wonderful daring in the 
use of bright colors, we do not use 
the theory often. We don’t want the 
children to become too conscious of 
what is right and what is wrong, for 
modern artists and children have 
taught us that color combinations 
that people formerly labeled wrong 
can be used with better results than 
some of the conservative combina- 
tions which we always labeled right. 

The clown will help children who 
are drawing circus pictures. : 
Feg° THE children who like work- 

ing with small things will en- 
joy this handwork. What fun they 
can have at home too, for the mate- 
rials are inexpensive. 

Some children will become so inter- 
ested in the activity that they will 
want to make larger puppets with 
vdifferent materials. 


Feg° THIS may be the beginning of 
children’s interest in doing def- 
inite things to help others. ;At any 
moment children may be called upon 
to make great sacrifices. Let us pre- 
pare them for this so that they will 
get satisfaction out, of helping others 
and giving of their time and ability 
to do so. The teacher may be able to 
tell American children some of the 
brave actions of British children, 

The American Junior Red Cross 
will send children in our country lists 
of things they can make to brighten 
the days of convalescent soldiers and 
others who must be in hospitals for 
months. Some of these things can be 
made by little children; many, by chil- 
dren of grades five and six. 


Pege THE children of middle grades 
will enjoy using pieces of string 
and cloth as suggested in this article. 
They will think of original things to 
do with different materials. 
Corrugated paper offers possibilities. 
The stiff kind of corrugated board can 
be used for simple giraffes, horses, 
dogs, lions, and so on. Cut two alike. 
Glue the smooth sides of the corru- 
gated paper together. Paint the fluted 
(Continued on page 6) 








Edacilinal Tadlne of the Meith 
Recent VICTOR Album 





This is a whimsical, humorous, education- 
al visit through the ever-exciting Zoo, viaa 
series of easily-learned, irresistibly descrip- 
tive songs which children are bound to 
love. The melodies themselves act as ani- 
mal sofind effects, as Uncle Jack and Aunt 
Lucy Allison conduct a tour from Ele- 
phant House to Monkey Mansion. Don't 
let the children miss hearing this one. 


Order from your nearest RCA Victor dealer, 
Album BC-44, 3 records, Only $.35 each. 


IT’S EASIER TO CREATE 
A LEARNING SITUATION 


W'"" Yclor Recovdd 
Add These Recent Educational Victor 
Records to Your School Library Now: 
The Out and the Pussvcat—Craig McDonnell, Al- 
bum BC.49, 3 records Only 8.35 each 
Sing a Song of History —Sung by lreene Wicker, Al- 
bum BC. 0, 3 records Only $.35 each 
Grimm's Fairy Tales--Vhe Traveling Musicians, 
Briar Rose——The Six Swane—as told by Helen E. 
Moers, Album BC.48, 3 records. Only 3.35 each 
A Little Trip in Tunes and Tales—Dorothy Gordon, 
with Piano, Album BC-42, 3 reeords, $.35 each 
Long-Name- No-Can-Say-— Nicki Nicki Tembo (A 
Chinese Fable) as told by Paul Wing with Music. 


Album BC.50, 3 records Only $.35 each 

One String biddle--as told by Paul Wing, with 

Music. Album BC-t1, 3 records, Only 8.35 each. 
List prices shown are exclusive of excise tat. 


Trademarks “RCA 


Victor” and “Victor” AT NO 
Registered U.S. Pat. OM EXTRA 
bs RCA Mfg. Co, Ine. cost 


In Canada: KOA Victor 


Co., Ltd., Montreal, y RCA VICTORS 








; KCA Manufacturing Co., Tne. (R-3) 


t Educational Department, Camden, N. J. 

Please send me without charge: [) Victor 
Records for Elementary Schools, [) Victor 
and Bluebird Records for Children. 








AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 
A Service of Radio Corporation of America 





















“a 
“Rockies 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents 2 summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to’ the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Fw Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
ecring, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
tor teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
a 










Ped  UNIV,ERSITY 
rt of 


}e COLORADO 


- “a 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept.T.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked 
"]Surmmer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{-] Summer Recreation Bulletin 
{_} Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name— 
Se. and No._._._.__. _ 
City and State 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 


ihe finest and only au 
thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils 1500 subjects 
74 actual photographs in 
vatural colors, 
of birds, flowers, animals 








Flowers - 


7x9 inches 





Special selection of 35 bird 
vetures 31.00 Proywres 

ve views 6x5 inches of 

ading American = indus 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 
Send for Catalog with Prices 


JOSEPH H.DODSON CO. 
920 Harrison Avenue 


ART PACKETS c 
Easter - Spring only 10 


Dim ! at ou 














Mn Marie's Popular 


vel ROOM DECORATIONS — WiNDON “ple. 
TURES —POSTERS. Or det i Ww A 

Now Rush your onder «lay st a. pad immetiately 
POSTPAID 


Easter Packet 

Easter Bunnies 

First Easter 

Circus Packet 

Circus Activity Calico Animals 

Spring Packet Calico Birds 

Any 6 for 50c-——-All 12 for $1.00 

ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Depi. 1401 

5932 Newburg Avenue Chicago, Hilinois 


The Washington Boulevard Hospital 


Blackboard Borders 
Window Pictures 
Spring Baskets 
Birds 








Sehool of NURSING: Accredited, 5-yr. course, §-hour duty 
lleasant living quarters. H. S. Graduates 55°) average 
Latin Chemistry easential Maintenance free Write 


or bulletin of fol) pasticulare and oF Uesing 
DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF 
2449 W. We vard, Dept. , Chicago, Minors 


\sa/ PINS 30!, RINGS ‘I | «is 
se 





, METAR ORTE CO. SecmESTER « ¥ 





How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


sides. Put nonhardening clay on the 
feet of the animals. This will help 
them stand. 


The children like to model horses 
and put bits of rope on them for mane 
and tail while wet. The rope when 
unraveled looks like horsehair. 

Some children will like to cut In- 
dians out of paper, put cloth on them 
for blankets, and perhaps add a few 
feathers. 

Girls in the sixth grade may like to 
cut animals and people out of cloth 
and sew them on other cloth for 
quilts, bibs for little sisters or broth- 
ers, or hot-dish holders. 


i WE SHOW different kinds of 

lettering in our posters this 
month. The sentence, “Be a Good 
Citizen,” shows letters that are short 
and fat. In certain places such letters 
will fit better than ordinary letters. 
Children should learn to make differ- 
ent kinds of letters so that they will 
know how to make them when they 
are needed for various purposes. 

The next sentence, “Watch where 
you're going!” has letters made in a 
very different way. Some children 
will like these better than the ones we 
usually show, and will enjoy painting 
them with a brush. 

The type of letters in this sentence 
is suitable for a verse or motto. The 
children may like to print the “Pledge 
of Allegiance,” using red and blue 
crayons. The margins of the paper 
may be decorated with flags, shields, 
marching people, or anything chil- 
dren choose so that the page will re- 
semble an illuminated manuscript. 


Pege HERE is another page that will 
help children with their patri- 
otic drawings. They will wish to 
draw the flag in pictures. The fol- 
lowing are some of their favorite ways 
of drawing a flag: on a pole on the 
lawn, on the porch, hanging over the 
street, on a boat, in a parade. 
It is impossible, especially if the 
flag pictures are made with crayons, 
to draw every one of the forty-eight 


stars. Leave tiny white flecks in the 
blue field so that they suggest the 
stars. This will be more correct than 


to color the field plain blue. 

The seven red stripes, however, 
should be put in, even though the 
drawing of the flag is small. It is 
much easier for small children to draw 
the flag if they think of seven red 
stripes in all. To place the stripes 
correctly, the children may proceed as 
follows. Draw the top red stripe. 
Draw the red stripe opposite the low- 


er line of the blue field. Put two 
stripes between the red ones just 
drawn. Add three red stripes below 


the blue field. 

When children draw the flag in pic- 
tures, they should refer to a flag 
manual, which tells how the flag is 
used; for example, the flag must never 
touch the ground or the floor or trail 
in the water. See Manual for the 
Flag (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; five copies for $.25). 
All rules and regulations for the use 
and display of the flag should be 


carefully followed in drawings. 
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$ sesan ravel, oo: : 
. o 
° We need teachers who want to make good money, are interested in 7 
: meeting people, having new experiences, and would like to travel. : 
e A great many of our summer representatives earn from $50 a week up- e 
: wards in this pleasant, interesting employment. It is possible for you 
e to make more money during the summer than during your teaching e 
o year. We train thoroughly. Liberal financial arrangement. e TH 
= ° ha 
° ss e (Da. 
; Extra Money to Meet Increased Living Costs and Taxes ; ony 
. . . 
+ This is an opportunity to earn that much needed extra money to meet in- 7. mu: 
. creased living costs, to travel, or to buy those things you need and want. ° dres 
: Years of experience in selecting and training teachers for our employ- e cat 
o ment enable us to choose those who will succeed and make big money. ° s 
: Give us this information: When your school closes, whether you are in- : for 
* terested in permanent or summer work, experience, age, education, ry ers 
e whether you have a car. Your application will receive full considera- ° 
. tion. (AIl information confidential.) Write 2 
. + + 
e J. J. Rink, UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. ; 
* 6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois § 
In March, April, May and June of 1942, | wilj 
interest my girls and boys in four beautiful pic ; 
tures — selecting them from I lil 
‘g 1ePery Pictures The 
a i- | — 
Course in Picture Study.” and | will learn how from the Wil 
Descriptive Leaflets in this “Course.” 
The cost is trifling: TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more pic 
tures. Postpaid. Size 542x8. 22 subjects. Assorted as desired 
ONE CENT EACH for 6 or more. Size 3x 3' 
Also, Miniature Colored Pictures. ONE CENT and TWO Step 
CENTS EACH for #0 cents’ worth, or more. Size, 3'. x 4'., ete Tex 
Ask for a Cataloy of these. FREE. Cc . 
Also, in Language, Literature and History we will use the a0 
Perry Pictures. 
A customer writes: “I have used these a great deal in my 
school work, and have never found their equal.’ 
Our new CATALOGUE. 64 pages. 1600 miniature illustrations In s 
init. 1 cents in coinor stamps. SEND for it TO-DAY. Th 
AWARDED FOUL The Perry Pictures Company, : , 
GOLD MEDALS Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts. [m 
Tired Gleaners Morgun Bird Pictures in Colors. 7x 9 fhree Cents Each for 20 or more I Ww 
or this Big 3x 5 Foot The 
a number of AMERICA * FLAG All 
SPECIAL 
EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILMS Emi yy But 
moth proof, durable cott buntin 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL 3 Ft Ft Un 
and ie giving exceilent service for 
i. both indoor and outdoor use to 
dom. Only $2.96. cash with order. 
Postage paid. . Th 
EASTMAN KODAK STORES, INC FLAGS AND SCHOOL BANNERS 
KODASCOPE LIBRARIES DIVISION Bp cane onan Fro 
th St.. New * AMERICAN FLAG & BANNER Co. At 
USechoo! 
1276. Dearborn St st. Chicago,m. For 
A Ny Me 8) ¥ AT ia D [hese fine annotated English classics. of 
Pass Rot 
general use in schools. could not be y 
. . ; ; 
- printed today at such prices. Yet you may . 
nN 1s take advantage now of our complete se- 
lection. All are well printed on good 
s paper and bound in heavy paper covers. Spr 
assics Do not delay in securing your copies. An 
Descriptions and postpaid prices are given Bir 
below; a 20‘, discount on 10 or more. F 
15c to 30c EACH Mention Excelsior Literature Series, also = 
title. number. and quantity of each book. 
Ele 
e EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES oe Gr, 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 
Ziogr 1 sketch notes, comments 
Courtship of ens Standish, The. No. hg ; on the author a pecially 
C j is MA © reading 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. thought and dis- An 
DiC x, sketch it 30 Th 
Enoch Arden. No. 7, "Tennyson. Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
ske ntr tion, notes ntroc tion ‘ 3 notes C nt = Ou 
avengatine. ‘No. 1. Longfellow. an Winkle Th “Legend of § eepy An 
| 3 es 5 - ee) : = - | + w Me Pie B ; a" n he 30 Wi 
Great Stone pean, A. No. 9. Hawthorne Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Fo 
| f ’ tu ° notes B whical sketch, introd + notes 
tory | dutlines. Also contains The Forsaken 
Hiawatha. “No. 2 * Longtellow. Merman, Rugby Chapel, Seif-Depend- Ge 
voca and other poems.. 15 " 
Idyltls ae the King. ~ No. 31. Tennyson. Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Con ur, Gareth and Biographical introduction, explanatory 
t l ine rass- nore 7 estions for st stec At 
f Ar cal sketct : mposition subjects i strated Ni 
oductio ions, critical Vision of Sir Launfal, The. te 5. Lowell. iy 
omit ts and pronouncing vocabulary .24 Biographical sketch, + questions It 
| nat, ot the Lake. The. No. 35. Scott. Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 3. 
3iINS Map, biographical sketch, the electe Biographical sketch and Te 
n 5] charact of James V from Ke 
Tale f Grandfather pronounc- . 
no \ + ary ar comprehensive 
| Man Without 2 Country, The. No. 65. SHAKESPEARE 
Hale Bio cal sketch historica 
ntroduction, and explanatory notes } As You Like It. No. 47. 
} Message to Garcia, A, and Other Stories. juction, notes, and questions 24 
| No. 61. ‘Introduction and notes............ .15 Hamlet. _ NO. 49. 
| Poe’s Tales. No. 59. and questions 24 H 
| Se pected introduction and notes Julius Caesar. No. “1. 
| ntents: Ligeia, The Gold Bug The ct 0 and questions 24 
} Mo que of the Red Death The Pur- Macbeth. No. 43. 
Letter, Eleonora The Fal! of ntroduction, notes and questions 24 
| the House of Usher, The Assigqnatior Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. M 
| and A Descent into the Maelstrom roduction, notes and questions 4 M 
| F. A, ‘OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class 
as a whole, Assignments should not be given out in advance, Contributions 
must be sent by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and ad- 
dress of the school and the name and grade of the child. The letter should also 
state the conditions under which the verse was written. Use a separate sheet 
for each verse, which should bear the child’s name and school, and the teach- 


ers name. Address contributions to: 


The Children’s Corner 
THE INsTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


THE SwInc 
I like to swing real high, 
So I can be near the sky. 
The little birds flying by 
Will say “Hello, little boy,” and 
“Good-by.” 


Jor Vasquez, 3rd Grade 
Stephen F. Austin School, Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Crora Henorix, Teacher 


SPRINGTIME 


In spring the birds sing happy songs. 
The buds put up their heads. 
I'm always glad when spring is here. 


I watch the flower beds. 


The blue jays and the robins sing 
All their songs together, 

But the magpie won't sing any song 
Unless it is spring weather. 


The insects are awakening 

From ant to bumblebee. 

A beautiful world God is creating 
For you and me to see. 


Joan Situ, 5th Grade 
Robert Fulton School, Lancaster, Pa. 
Viocer B. Weser, Teacher 


SPRING 


Spring, spring has come at last! 
And winter's running away so fast. 
Birds are singing with good cheer, 
For the warm spring days are here. 
Davin Warp, 5¢h Grade 
Elementary School, La Caste, Texas 
GERALDINE HANSEN, Teacher 


AMERICA First 


America, first in everything 

That's good and true, of you we sing! 
Our freedom we will cer defend 
And fight injustice to the end. 

We are not weak in faith or might; 
For liberty we will always fight. 


George Washington gave us a coun- 
try free, 

Abraham Lincoln preserved our unity. 

Now that these great men have died, 

It's up to us, by Roosevelt’s side, 

To hold aloft the torch whose light 

Keeps bright our faith in all that’s 


right. 

America, my country, so large and 
so fine, 

How can I describe you in one tiny 
rhyme! 


Saxon Waraitn, 6¢h Grade 
McKinley School, Susanville, Calif. 
Mat McQueen, Teacher 
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KITEs 


Kites, kites, everywhere! 

Big ones, little ones, all are there. 
Little ones you can hardly see. 
Big ones, big as they can be. 


High, high, up in the sky! 

Nodding at birds passing by. 

Among the fleecy clouds they go, 

Dancing merrily to and fro. 
Norman Berry, 64) Grade 

Cutler School, Cutler, Calif. 

Etta Van Horn, Teacher 


Tre MontH or MarcH 


March is a very windy month, 
With clouds dark and gray. 

It’s not as nice a time 
As the beautiful month of May. 


In March the kites are flying 
High up in the air. 

Flowers are sleeping in the ground, 
Sleeping until the weather is fair. 


Soon the birds will be flying 
And singing sweetly to me. 
Then I will see the nest of birdies 

In the shady cherry tree. 


CLeo Matiapy, 7/h Grade 
Bremen School, Chester, Ill. 
DorotHy RIECKENBERG, Teacher 


SPRINGS COMING 

Oh, spring is coming; 

I know it’s true, 
For here’s a flower 

And a robin or two. 
The grass is growing, 

The trees are green, 
And om the hillside 


Violets are seen. 


The brook awakens 
From its winter sleep. 
From their holes in the pasture 
The chipmunks peep. 
Yes, spring is coming, 
The sun shines on high, 
Old winter is dying, 
Well, just let him die! 
Parry La Rocne, 7th Grade 


Milford Grade School, Milford, Ill. 
RutH GiLtrittan, Teacher 


Do FisHes SLEEP? 


Some people say that fish don’t sleep 
But nobody really knows, 
For they live in the ocean deep, 
Where nobody ever goes. 
Evprep Girrorp, 7th Grade 


Lawrence Jr. High School, Fairfield, Me. 
Beutan T. Henperson, Teacher 
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How to clear 
the classroom air 


GIRLS STOP GIGGLING and boys stop whispering when they're inter- 
ested in their schoolwork. That's an old classroom axiom. 


It’s an axiom, too, that educational movies are never-fail interest- 
getters. 


We've got two movies like this. They've been never-fail interest- 
getters for thousands of teachers. And we'll be glad to send them to 
you rent-free. Here’s what they’re about: 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS"—the biography of the salmon from egg- 
hood to parenthood. Contains some grand shots of the salmon’s up- 
stream battle against Alaska’s driving rapids. Woven into this movie- 
biography are facts of natural history, science, and home economics. 


“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS”—The scenes represent Ancient Arabia, 
Colonial America, Modern South America. The actors: Goat-mario- 
nettos, cow-marionettes, peasant-marionettes, dozens and dozens of 
marionettes of all sorts. The story: How Coffee is planted, raised, 
roasted, and packed. In telling the story, this movie goes into history, 
social science, and geography. 

Each of these films lasts 35 minutes. The cost to you is nothing but 
the few cents return postage the films take. Fill out the coupon below. 











CAN COMPANY 
YORK, N. ¥ 


AMERICAN 
230 PAKK AVENUE, NEW 
Home Economics Dept. 1-342, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 


(Check) O “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


Date desired Date film will be returmed.............. : 
Send film checked: 


Also send 


Teachers’ Guides. 


Check) “ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 


Date desired .Date film will be returned. .......... 


Send film checked: —) 16 mm. sound 
} 16 mm. silent 


ae ere ee sain tap deat anda Teachers’ Guides... .....cceeee. 


I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 
postage. 


ee 


Name of School... ...... 


Street Address . 
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. Teaching UNIT. 


FR E s 2. 12 ready - to- fly PLANES with 


Model Airplane News Subscriptions. . . ready for 
Demonstration Work. 


(Includes Primary Gliding Planes, 
Secondary Gliding Planes, Large 
Rubber Powered Plane.) 

All planes authentic design 
with correct wing curve, contro! 
surfaces, etc All sturdy Balsa 
Power plane takes off and lands 
by itself. Full instructions for 
outdoor demonstrations. 


Get These REAL PLANES for Class Work ! 


Get this fine material for you 
class! Elementary Teaching Guide 
on Flight principles. Includes 
Lift, Control, Power, Construction, 
ete. Convenient form . makes 
understanding easy. Prepared by 
recognized model flying authorities. 





READY - TO-FLY No telem onstruction work These balsa planes are scientifi 
lly designe! and ready for fight. You can have complete outdoor demonstrations of 
be classroom work with real flying models Wing Spreads: 18 iv 19% in.; 12% in 
10 of more four-month trial subscriptions to Model Airplane News brings Unit and 
Phares to, your class FREI Only 30e ver eabseription (ste slue at vewast arts, | } 


ir ly 5 te & pupils subscribe, you may still get planes If 5 subseribe, add SOc more 
f . whl 400: if TF. ached Bre CS, add Ze: if O add 10% No planes allowed if 

than T enbseriptions Year subscriptions at $1.50 school rate count as THREE 
He stubseript ions 


The Approved Authority on Model Flight 


Model Airpiane News is chock full of photos, drawings, plans 


latest contest news 
ners from all over the world Also 
‘ ews and pictures on big planes 
rice 20e¢ per copy at newsstand- 
w $2.00 per year by regular snub 
cription While offer lasts you 
pupils get 4 issues for 30e 
It's stimulating, worthwhile reading 
on today's vital subject . \ 
ATION! Do your part for 'a SAFI 


wd SURE VICTORY by encour 
wing American Youth in Aviation 


Act Now While Supplies Last! 


=H == Se <— S 
MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 
nelosed fin lease sem —- copies 
MODEL Aint ri: ANKE NEWS, for 4 months. also FREE h 
truection Unit and 12 ready-to-tly planes 


mg unit (witheut planes (Can count for 3S four-mont) 
subscriptions toward 105) 


Please send FREE, a back*number of MODEL AIRPLANE 
VeEwWs (Re stamp enclosed for handling. ) 


| ease sem 1 year subscription at $1.50, and FREE teach 


ime 


Acidress 


City State 
| Subecription and plane affer good only in the United States. Offer ercluding 
planes aleo good in Canada, Cuba, Merico, U. 8S. Pows., and South America 














| INDIVIDUAL HELP 
ST UDENT "HANDS: f 













Here's the secret of progress in penmanship: A writing 
point that suits each pupil's natural inclinations! And 
this is where Esterbrook offers individual help. For no 
other pen-maker produces so wide a variety of point styles! 
You can equip each pupil with his or her partic ular number 
—saving fatigue, increasing speed, improving legibility! 


And Esterbrook Steel Pens are economical. Moderately 
priced... strong... durable . . . corrosion-resistant, Your 
stationer or se hool-supply house will be glad to quote on 
Esterbrook. 


THE ESTERSROOK PEN COMPANY, 68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


bstertivoR 


“WE'VE GOT YOUR NUMBER” 














For THE TEACHER 


ADMINISTERING LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by Jewel Gardiner 
and Leo B. Baisden. 161 pp. Cloth. 
$2.25. American Library Association, 
Chicago. 

This guide for elementary-school 
librarians is designed to aid not only 
them, but also all others in the ele- 
mentary school whose work bears an 
intimate relationship to the success of 
the library program—superintendents, 
principals, teacher-librarians, classroom 
teachers, librarians in public libraries, 
and instructors in library schools. The 
authors discuss the technical side of 
organizing and administering the ele- 
mentary-school library, as well as 
some of the problems which face the 
personnel of a library of this type. 


THe Book or KNOWLEDGE ANNUAL, 
1942, edited by E. V. McLoughlin. 
#62 pp. Cloth. $10.00, with a 50 
discount given to schools. The Grolier 
Society. New York. 

Here is a fascinating source of in- 
formation on all sorts of topics. The 
army, chemurgy, fashions, minerals, 
motion pictures, safety education, tel- 
evision, the theater, and vitamins are 
a few of the subjects that it covers. 

More than eighty experts were cho- 
sen to prepare the articles, and re- 
vision continued until the very time 
that the book went to press, in order 
that the information might be as up- 
to-date as possible. 

The volume is illustrated with three 
hundred pictures in halftone, line, and 
colors. An “extra” is the collection of 
personal messages from a number of 
great Americans. One new feature is 
a section that will please children im- 
mensely—a section devoted to games, 
handcraft, and hobbies. 


True ComMuNtry—A Laporatory, 6) 
Jane Mayer and Miriam Sutherland. 18 
pp. TEACHING READING IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, }) the staff of Maury 
School, Richmond, Virginia. 42 pp. 
TEACHING ART IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL, by Charlotte R. Major. 30 pp. 
Teacttinc Music «tN THE ELEMENTA- 
ry ScHoor, by Beatrice Perham Krone. 
#6 Pp. CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS IN 
rHE ELEMENTARY ScHOoL, by J. R. 
McGaughy. 32 pp. Paper. $.25 each. 
Progressive Education Association. Neu 
York. 

Presented through these pamphlets 
is an interesting cross section of the 
attitudes and methods of progressive 
educators. In each of the booklets the 
reader will note that the development 
of the child as an individual is stressed. 

An idea which seems to underlie 
the group as a whole is that of the 
need for the home, school, and com- 
munity to co-ordinate their best ef- 
forts to aid each child, rich or poor, 
brilliant or mediocre. The goal of 
these efforts should be to enable the 
child to develop into a well-adjusted, 
happy person, and such a goal cannot 
be reached until the child has been 
given the opportunity to develop each 
of the potentialities, mental and 


physical, with which he is equipped. 





Yen vv tis 


Tue Lirrte Rep ScHoot House, dy 
Agnes De Lima and the Staff of The 
Little Red School House. 355 pp. 
Cloth. $3.50. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. 

Not reminiscences, but newer ap 
proaches to education and conclusions 
drawn from twenty years of applica- 
tion are recounted between the covers 
of this book. Written in a lively, in- 
teresting style, with a refreshing lack 
of technical jargon, it presents the 
objectives, methods, and results of 
one of the pioneer groups in progres- 
sive practices in education. 

The staff of The Little Red School 
House demonstrates the flexibility of 
the activities program and the fact 
that nothing stands in the way of its 
general adoption by the public schools. 

As for the results obtained in The 
Little Red School House—the aca- 
demic work of its pupils has excelled 
that of children in the public-school 
systems, and graduates of the school 
have made, for the most part, distin- 
guished records when they went on to 
more advanced schools. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN TH! 
ELEMENTARY ScHooL, by Harry A. 
Greene, Albert N. Jorgensen, and J. Ray- 
mond Gerberich. 639 pp. Cloth. $3.75, 
Longmans, Green and Co. New York, 
The authors of this volume have 
directed it specifically to elementary- 
school teachers and to students of 
elementary education. Its subject, 
exhaustively treated, is the place of 
testing in the classroom—what con- 
stitutes a good test, how its results 
should be interpreted, and what use 
the teacher can make of this knowl- 
edge. Some of the tests discussed 
are psychological tests of intelligence, 
achievemerit, and personality. Other 
chapters take up the classroom test— 
how the teacher can construct a good 
one, either oral, essay, or objective— 
and measurement and remediation in 
arithmetic, language, and 
Glossary and index are included. 


science. 


SHARED EXPERIENCES, PROBLEMS AND 
PRACTICES IN THE SMALL RuRAL SCHOOL, 
by The Small Rural Schools Workshop, 
under the direction of John E. Brewton. 
59 pp. Paper. §.50. Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Studies, George Peabod) 
College for Teachers. Nashville, Tennessee. 

Seeing the problem of the 2,000,000 
southern children whose only hope for 
education of any sort lies in the one- 
teacher rural school, members of the 
Small Rural Schools Workshop, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, at- 
tempted to answer two questions: 
“What are the characteristics of 4 
good small rural school?” and “How 
may we develop a school having these 
characteristics?” Their experiences 
with, discussions about, and ideas on, 
the subject are recorded here. 

The thesis underlying the writing 
of this bulletin is that the small rural 
school has a definite and significant 
contribution to make to rural life and 
that it can be developed in accordance 
with its potentialities. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Burgess Handicraft project into your class activities; 
then watch the enthusiasm grow by leaps and bounds. 
Why not write today for the beautiful, comprehensive 
Burgess Catalog of handicraft ideas and materials! You 




























FUNDS FOR WAR BENEFITS! 


Easy to raise with plays, minstrels, etc. 


all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, | 


schools, etc., 





and for every 


Catalogue Free! 


occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








@ To get new interest and atten- 





tion from laggard pupils. to 
teach greater coordination of 
only necessary to introduce a 


; - will find a world of new ideas and 
BURGESS just the right project to suit the re- 
quirements of your particular age 


a . 
Handicrsf! il group. Send only ten cents, coin or 





stamps, TODAY and catalog will be 
SUPPLIES rushed to you by return mail. | 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES | 


182 NORTH WABASH AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(SOUTHERN BRANCH —25 DUVAL STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA) 


YEA TEACHER 11h 











LEARNING THE LETTERS, 


6 booklets which insure success 
through a logical approach for 
elementary reading or in re- 
training of remedial cases. .. . 
Send for our list of Work Books 
and Phonetic Games. 


SHADY HILL PRESS 


17 E, 96th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Combine Stucly, Play | 
1 and the NELAS | 


| 
| we UNIVERSITY ot | 
‘} SUMMER 
DENVER scuoot| 
June 15-July 17 July 20- Aug. 21 
(FEES DETERMINED BY COURSES TAKEN 
| Serves teachers and others seeking inspiration 


| and professional grow th Courses in Arts, Sci ' 
HH ence, Commerce, Librarianship, aud Education 








- Cenfereaces on 
Current Edacational Trends 


























RSITY OF DENVER 


Department 8 Denver, Colorado 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 

NAME__ a : 
2] Set é eT — 
tj City & State —_— 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 8) 


\ Stncinc Scroor, Our First Music, 
edited by Theresa Armitage, Peter W. 
Dykema, Gladys ,Pitcher, Floy Adel 
Rossman, J. Lilian Vandevere. 371 pp. 
Cloth. C. C. Birchard and Company 
Boston. 

The content of this book is present 
ed in units of study, the basic idea of 
each being a topic which is commonly 
found in the first-grade curriculum 
The material in these units is inter 
changeable. References are given in 
one unit to related material in othe: 
units. , 

Of the wealth of melodies, songs, 
and piano selections, many are by 
J. Lilian Vandevere, who is a regular 
contributor to THE INsTRUCTOR, 


For THE READING TABLI 


Juv Goes Campinc, by Bernard S. 
Mason. Illustrated by Frederic H. Kock. 
$5 pp. Cloth. $2.00. A. S. Barnes * 
Company. New York. 

Jud and Andy’s tent is flooded o: 
their first night in the open, but by 
being initiated into out-of-door life in 
a rather unpleasant way, they start 
learning the tricks of good woodsman 
ship from necessity. 

Their experiences provide excellent 
reading and practical information o1 
camping out. For example, the boys 
learn how to make fires in all kinds of 
weather, how to devise cooking uten 
sils, how to make lanterns, caches for 
food, and refrigerators without ice. 
Included also are simple methods of 
preparing and cooking food outdoors 


NicopvemMus Runs Away, 5) Inez Hogan, 
Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. New York. 

Another story about Nicodemus, 
that laughable little Negro who is nev 
er very far away from an escapade, 
awaits the young reader. 

This time Nicodemus decides to 
run away. He takes his houn’ dog, ba- 
by brother, little sister, friend Petunia, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, the donkey, 
with him. The little group travels 
down the road, but it isn’t too long 
before some of them are traveling 
right back again. 

When twilight becomes night, only) 
Nicodemus, Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
houn’ dog are left. They last through 
part of the night, and then hunger, 
loneliness, and an_ inquisitive owl 
drive them back to home, Mammy, 
bed, and food. A wiser Nicodemus 
does not run away again, because it 
is just “too much truble.” 


Tuey Were Lirtte Once, by Mabel 
Ansley Murphy. Illustrated by Manville 
Chapman. 157 pp. Cloth. $2.00. The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, Idaho. 
A number of the world’s great per- 
sonalities live again as girls and boys 
through the delightful episodes which 
the author has woven about their 
childhood. Abraham Lincoln, Julia 
Ward Howe, Washington, Mozart, 
John Burroughs, Alexander Hamilton. 
Mary Lyon, and many others are in 
cluded. One of the two stories about 
George Washington when he was a 
bey, “Richard Visits George,” was 
first printed in THE INsTRUCTOR. 
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PREPARATION 
FOR TOMORROW 





1S TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE 4 
EFFORT 





MINVESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 


Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 


America’s summer vacationland? . . . More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
| interest... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 
tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and ‘research facilities, 


| create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 


graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 


Tuesday, June 15 and 16... registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
734 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Teach 

YOUR 

Subject 


with a 


VA 
DELINEASCOPE 








Reading? Writing? Arithmetic? drawings, post cards, printed matter, 


Art? Geography? History? Current  jllustrations from news weeklies, travel 
-weo > 10 ) ° . y . . 
Events? Science: magazines and educational publications. 


It is difficult. indeed. to name a sub. Material is always available at little or 


ject or project in the teaching of which 0 cost. 


a Spencer Combination Delineascope — 
The Spencer representative in your 





cannot be employed effectively. For 
. ; , vicinity will be glad to arrange a 

here is an instrument which dramati- d 8 8 

| cally magnifies and projects not only demonstration. Or, if you prefer, we 





will send an illustrated folder upon re- 


Write Dept. B36. 


lantern slides but opaque objects and 


illustrations as well — photographs, quest. 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Scientific Instrument Division of hy 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Seles Offices: New ork Chicago, Sen Francisco, Washington, Boston. Los Angeles, Dalles Columbus St. Louls, Philadelphia, tlente 
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How teachers are solving 
the “large class”’ 
problem... 














Every teacher knows, “the bigger the class, the greater the 
= 5. > ”> - 
teaching burden. SAVE NORMAL YOUNG EYES! With renewed emphasis 
on health and physical fitness in these critical times, 
every effort should be made to put less effort and 
fatigue on eyes. Classroom materials, produced on 





Today, with a shortage of teachers and with industrial 
expansion bringing new families to many communities, new 


} demands are being placed on already crowded classes, the Mimeograph duplicator with Mimeograph 
already overburdened teaching stafts. brand supplies, have been shown by test to have a 
: ; ? visibility rating equivalent to that of standard 
That’s why so many teachers are turning to Mimeograph school textbooks. One of four streamlined models 
equipment for the help they must have. Versatile, easy-to- is the Mimeograph 91 duplicator shown here. 





run Mimeograph duplicators produce the up-to-date class- 
room materials required for individualized instruction... 
do it quickly, economically. Mimeograph equipment pro- 
vides greater freedom from tiring classroom routine... 
helps teachers do more important work better in fewer 














hours per day. 


7 


v 


Find out exactly what modern Mimeograph duplication 
can do to relieve you from your own “large class’’ burden. 
Call the Mimeograph distributor in your community—or 
send the coupon below to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 





i 


| 


NI 





FRE | Send the coupon for complete information on how the 


e Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph brand supplies 





can work with you in solving the “large class” problem, 








leone Gee Gls eae Gus Ge Gb an On on es ee Mimeograph 
A. B. Dick Company, Dept. G-342, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. duplicator 


Send me more information on the modern Mimeograph duplicator, : 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


NAME : of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
SCHOO! registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
CITY STATE 
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Ewing Calloway 


Suggestions for using this picture are on page 72. 
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THE storyteller was the world’s first entertainer. 














FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


MABEL F. RICE 


Director of Elementary Education, 
Whittier College, Whittier, California 


In helping to keep up community 


morale, he is coming back into his own once more. Few people are better equipped 


in the art of narration than the teacher. 


M AMONG the teaching profession, there are 

many who are anxious to render volunteer 
service, but whose typing ability would do little 
to expedite war or Red Cross communiqués; 
whose facility in knitting would prove no boon 
to soldiers and sailors. But they have been tell- 
ing stories as a part of the day’s work for years. 
They might enlist as community storytellers, to 
keep up morale during air raids. 


When groups of children or adults or both ~ 


are gathered together for a complete blackout, 
they don’t feel muchilike singing... One-can’t 
read to them. Jokes grow stale, but good stc- 
ries, never. , 

Most teachers have at their fingertips a stock 
of good ones. But they won't all*be suitable 


for blackout tales, nor will they all fit.a mixed ° 


audience. The problem calls for a resifting of 
the teacher’s stogk in trade, for re-evaluation 
of story material, for some special techniques. 

Here is a situation in which one cannot fall 
back on pictures for support in the entertain- 
ment, and where one cannot have even the 
comforting reassurance of the book itself. 
These are blackout tales. One fixes the story 
firmly in mind in the daylight hours, but that 
is only half of the task. Putting the story over 
when one’s audience may conceivably include 
the entire grade school gathered together, or a 
mixed crowd in a community hall, is quite a 
different matter. 

The only picture in the actual blackout tale 
is the word picture, painted by the storyteller 
himself. No longer can one casually flip the 
pages of a colorful and expensive book, give the 
children a flimsy story about a calf or a pro- 
saic piece about laying cement, and then turn 
to the irresistibly funny or colorful pictures 
to put over the point. The blackout tale must 
rise or fall by its merits as a story alone. 

Culling from the ordinary lists the books in 
which the story and pictures are interdependent 
eliminates many currently popular numbers: 
Wanda Gag’s Millions of Cats survives the acid 
test, for its rhythmic repetition, reminiscent 
of old folk tales, needs no picture to endear the 
story to youthful blackout audiences. 
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Here is another way in which you can serve. 


This is not the time for a spooky story, for 
in these early days of what may be a long war, 
nerves are taut and children are excitable. Nei- 
ther is it the time for anything devotional, ex- 
cept in briefest form. A religious story doesn’t 
need to bristle with morality nor be told in 
funereal tones. That pleasant little fantasy, 
The Apple Tree, by Margery Bianco, particu- 
larly appropriate for the Eastertide, is an exam- 
ple of a good one; so, too, is The Little Shep- 
herd’s Trust, by Eva Hughes. 

Humorous tales are usually acceptable, but 
nothing is more deadly than an unbroken diet 
of funny stories. The radio variety programs 
discévered ‘that early in their histories. The 
humorous tale is appropriate for occasional use. 
Most good yarns carry a smile or two. Of 
course, cheerfulness is a first essential for a 
blackout tale, and this implies a happy ending. 

A new and exceedingly timely book which 
should survive the present emergency is 
Adrienne Stone’s A Boy and His King. Here is 
a Hawaiian tale with a new twist. Perhaps you 
have wondered about ukuleles—whether they 
were invented, or just grew to become one of 
civilization’s minor afflictions. The story that 
gives the answer is told in a way that creates 
fresh interest not only in the instrument itself, 


but in the Islands now of first-page importance’ 


in the news of the world. Salt it down in your 
bag o’ tales. If the children have ukuleles at 
home, let them bring them to school for a little 
blackout strumming on an instrument which 
has suddenly acquired new dignity. 

For all-age interests I should recommend a 
list of lively stories by well-known living au- 
thors, which have appeared over a period of 
years in Harpers, American Magazine, Saturday 
Evening Post, and women’s magazines. They 
include tales of dog fights and horse races, 
bandits and the sheriffs who apprehended them, 
tigers and circuses, prize fighting, football, 
golf, and county fairs. Most of them are pre- 
served in collections of “best” short stories 
available in the adult department of the public 
library. Most of them will hold the ten-year- 
old spellbound and won’t hurt him a bit, while 





the eighth-graders and high-school pupils will 
listen with bated breath. 

At the top of the list for the most usable and 
inexpensive edition I should place Tall Tales 
and Short, by Catherine Bullard and Julia 
Maus. If the entire school or group can’t keep 
its collective mind off the impending air raid 
while someone retells the yarns in this collec- 
tion, nothing in story form can turn the trick, 

Good yarns for blackouts need not be kept 
within the realm of fiction. An audience from 
six to sixty can be entertained by a judicious 
retelling of the story of Alexander Graham 
Bell and his invention of the telephone, or of 
Custer’s last stand, or the adventures of 
Andrew Jackson. Stories about the “Father of 
his Country” have been worn pretty thread- 
bare, but anecdotes of the trials of artists who 
painted Washington’s picture give an entirely 
new angle to the February tale. After the 
blackout is over and the “all clear” has sound- 
ed, more than one member of the group will 
have the urge to go to the library to delve into 
this field of American art which yields such un- 
expectedly good stories. The postage-stamp 
approach is equally good. Trace the story be- 
hind the pictures on the Washington stamps, 
for example. 

These blackout times can prove much more 
than a matter of amusing children in order to 
keep their minds off ominous events outside. 
History, science, music, art, drama, and other 
subjects can make a contribution in the form 
of well-written biography designed for adults, 
but cut and retold for mixed groups. Biogra- 
phy written for adults is by far the richest 
source of story material. Somehow the rosy- 
hued “lives retold” for children lack the 
“punch” of the adult story. But the punch can 
be retained in the hands of a good storyteller. 

The story about a story has its possibilities, 
and modern children may find an account of 
the creation of Alice in Wonderland more in- 
teresting than the book itself. Likewise, the 
life of Hans Christian Andersen, attempted 
by the movie-makers and shelved because of 
the problems it presented, offers a unique chal- 
lenge to the storyteller. With the life of the 
man thoroughly in mind and a number of his 
stories ready to use at carefully timed inter- 
vals, one can weave a tale as entertaining as it 
is amazing—one which will send listeners back 
to read Andersen’s stories with a fresh point of 
view. 

There is also the Arabian Nights technique. 
The modern narrator can take his cue from 
Scheherazade, who managed to string out her 
tales for 1001 nights. | 

Here is the opportunity you have been wait- 
ing for to exercise that neglected talent! Brush 
up on a few good yarns which will appeal to 
those from six to sixty! In storytelling as in 
other arts, practice makes perfect. By bright- 
ening the days for as many persons as your 
voice ean reach, you will be making a real con- 
tribution. 

But stop! At the Wayside Inn every guest 
told his tale. Teacher need not do all the 
work. Some of the older pupils, perhaps a few 
of the younger ones, may welcome the opportu- 
nity to try the most ancient—and most modern 
—of the histrionic arts. (For list, see page 64) 
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AN OPOSSUM FAMILY GOES TO SCHOOL 


VIRGINIA DUNCAN 


Teacher, Second Grade, San Jacinto School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 






1 One day. this mother opossum and 
her nine children were brought to 
school. The class greatly enjoyed them, 
readily learning much about this inter- 
esting family. When they first came, the 
mother carried the babies in her pouch. 


3 One week later, we brought a small tree into our 
room. Using all four feet and her tail for climbing. 
the mother ran up the tree. When at the top, she 
made a hissing sound. and called her children to 


follow. After attending school for a week, she was _ 


still in good condition. She ate all the eggs. raw 
meat, apples, and vegetables that we fed her. though 
she would have preferred persimmons. Soon the little 
babies began to eat some of their mother’s breakfast. 


S When the little ones had been out 6 The children always liked to give the opossums their climbing exercises. 
of the pouch ten days, they climbed They are standing ready to catch any of the nine babies which makes a slip. 


up and down the tree, and could even 
hang by their tails. This shows how 
they used feet and tails to hold on to 


the limbs. One little opossum fell 7 After the opossum family had been with us for three weeks, we took them 
out of the tree and bumped his nose. back to their hollow log home. We all wonder what they learned at school. 
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2 When a few days older, all nine ba- 


bies rode around on the mother’s back. 


4 One of the babies disappears into the 
pouch. We were fortunate in being able 
to study the opossums’ habits so closely. 
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Seatwork for a Unit on’ The Bakery” 


Mary R. Martin 


Supervisor, First and Second Grades, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 


Michiqan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Draw a ring around the 


things you can buy at the 
bakery. 


cookies cream puffs 
apples oranges 
milk doughnuts 
bread vegeta bles 
cocoa Flou r 

lard .. buns 





Here are six cookies. 
Put raisins in the center 
of four of them. 


OOOOOO 


Here are 10 big cookies. 
Finish writing the numbers 
to 10 on the cookies. 


©8000 
OO000 





| 





- cost 


Fill in the blanks. 


If one dozen cookies cost 
20 cents, two dozen cookies 
will cost cents. 

If one loaf of bread costs 
12 cents, four loaves will 
cost cents. 

Three friends come to 
visit Henry. He wants to 
give them each a cooky. 
He will need cookies. 

A half dozen rolls cost 
lo cents. A dozen rolls will 
cents. 

















Draw a line from each 
word +o its picture. 


pie (0) 
cooky C} 
doughnut Coosa 
bread => 
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We made some cookies to serve to our parents. 


@ THIS unit, though originally created for 
primary grades, can be expanded for all the 
elementary grades. For example, older children 
could make a study of the bakery as a commu- 
nity agency; or delve more deeply into the 
health value of various baked goods, or the 
places from which the ingredients for baking 
come, or the measures taken with regard to 
bakeries by city health departments to safe- 
guard our health. 
1. Objectives. 
A. To learn how bread, rolls, and various 
kinds of baked goods are made in a bakery. 
B. To learn the titles and responsibilities of 
workers in a bakery. 
C. To observe the habits of cleanliness prac- 
ticed by the bakery employees in making and 
displaying products. 
D. To learn the prices of the baked goods. 
E. To integrate this study with oral and 
written English, reading, art, writing, and 
arithmetic. 
F. To help children develop initiative, orig- 
inality, and responsibility. 
Il. Approaches. 
A. Our approach. 

After completing a study of the school 
cafeteria, the first and second grades decided 
they would like to return to the cafeteria to 
watch bread and rolls being made. 

B. Other possible approaches. 

1. After a discussion by the children 

about their parents’ occupations. 

2. After discussing pictures of commu- 

nity workers placed on the bulletin board. 

3. After the children have read about the 

baker or bakery. 
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THE BAKERY 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY R. MARTIN 


Supervisor, First and Second Grades, 
Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


A STUDY of the bakery is valuable for children in the 
elementary school, since it provides many worth-while 


experiences in English, reading, art, and dramatic play. 


We told them what we learned at the bakery. 


lll. How the unit proceeded. 

We went to the cafeteria and observed what 
ingredients were used in making bread dough, 
how they were mixed, and how the dough was 
shaped into loaves and rolls. Upon returning 
to the classroom, the children discussed their 
observations and put the iiformation into a 
group composition. This was hectographed for 
them and read during next day’s social-studies 
period.. Each child illustrated his own compo- 
sition. The children also listed in outline form 
the ingredients they had seen used. This was 
hectographed. The children made their own 
illustrations and labeled them. 

The children had several periods during 
which they discussed baking done by their 
mothers, and baked goods purchased at the 
grocery or bakery. Children and_ teachers 
brought in pictures and wrappers of baked 
goods. One of the children had an aunt who 
worked in a bakery, and she made some very 
important contributions to our study. 

During the discussions many questions arose. 
The teachers and children found books con- 
taining information about the bakery. A com- 
mittee assumed the responsibility of placing 
these in the room library. Since practically all 
of the information was too difficult for the 
children to read, the answers to their questions 
were either told or read to them. Very often 
simply worded questions were placed on the 
blackboard to check the children on this in- 
formation. The children were able to answer 
many of their questions after observing pic- 


tures in the books. The answers to their ques-Y 


tions were recorded in group compositions, 
outlines, or drawings. 


After all the questions had been answered, a 
visit to the bakery was planned. The principal 
had previously given his permission for this 
visit. Mimeographed slips were sent to the par- 
ents asking their permission to take the chil- 
dren on the trip. 

On the day before the visit, the children 
suggested questions which they wished to have 
answered at the bakery. The teacher, having 
already visited the bakery, guided the ques- 
tioning when necessary so that it would include 
the important things to be seen. 

We made a list of rules about things to re- 
member when visiting the bakery. The chil- 
dren needed very little help in listing them, but 
they did need help in formulating sentences in 
the positive rather than in the negative form. 

Before leaving for the bakery, the children 
read over the questions and decided which they 
would ask. They also reread the list of things 
to remember. 

On returning from our trip we discussed 
what we had seen and heard, checking the in- 
formation with our questions. The things to 
remember were read over and discussed. In- 
stead of a written account, it was decided to 
record our information in a frieze and prepare } 
oral reports to accompany it. 

After the frieze was completed, the children 
made plans for building a bakery in the class- 
room. Committees were chosen to build the 
bakery, print the sign, make the awning and 
display cases, and label the baked goods, The * 
bakery and the cquipment were made with 
orange crates, wrapping paper, and construc- 
tion paper. 

After the bakery was built and arranged, the 
group anade two charts. The first listed what 
was to be said by the clerk and the customer 
when playing in the bakery; the second gave: 
the duties of the two children chosen every 
morning to keep the bakery neat. 

The childrén invited their parents to see the 
frieze and their bakery, and to hear the infor- 
mation they had recorded about the bakery. 
The class composed an invitation to the parents, , 
and each child copied his own. 

On that afternoon they gave the following 
program: 

Visiting the school cafeteria. 

Stories and pictures of the electric mixer. 

Questions we wanted answered when we 

went to the bakery. 

Things to remember when going to the 

bakery. 

Our bakery pictures. 

How we built our bakery. 

After the program the children served butter- 
scotch icebox cookies which they had been 
assisted in making the day before. 

IV. Lists for the unit in outline form. 

A. Questions about the bakery (answered 

before the visit). 
1. How is bread made? 
2. What are some different kinds of bread? 
3. How does the electric mixer work? 
4. How is bread shaped into loaves before 
it is put in the pans? 
5. How long is bread left to rise before 
it is put in the oven? 
6. How hot is the oven during the baking 


of bread? 


(Continued on page 59) 
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M ONE day Mother South Wind called her 
little wind children to her and said, “I 
know a secret. Would you like to hear it?” 
“Oh, yes! Please, Mother, do tell us.” 
“Very well,” said Mother South Wind. “I 
will tell you but you mustn’t say a word to 
anyone. It’s too early yet. I met North Wind 
today. She told me that it was almost time for 
her to leave and for the South Winds to come, 
because spring will soon be here! It’s a secret.” 
“Oh, is spring really coming?” cried the 
fluffy little winds. “We're glad, because if 
spring is coming we can go down to earth.” — 
“Yes,” said Mother South Wind, “but not 
yet. It is too early. If you'll be very good, 
I'll take you for a walk across the sky.” 


x Little Andy x 


Inez N. McFee 


M “HERE comes little Andy Jackson. Let's 

have some fun, boys!” cried a big freckle- 
faced lad, with a sly wink at his companions. 
“Hi, Andy! How’s your nerve? Can you hit 
that pan on the fence?” 

“Steady as a hickory bow. Hand her over,” 
answered the little chap, and reached a grimy 
hand for the gun. He took aareful aim. Bang! 
A yell went up from the boys, and the little 
marksman went over backwards in a heap. The 
gun was the hardest “kicker” within fifty miles 
of the Carolina border, and had helped to per- 
petrate many a huge joke. But this time there 
was no sport. 

In a twinkling Andy had scrambled to his 
feet. His Irish blue eyes shot fire, and his red 
hair fairly stood on end, as he pulled off his 
coat and yelled furiously, “I'll fight the boy 
that dares to laugh!” 

Apologies were forthcoming and overtures 
for peace extended at once. Soon they were all 
playing heartily, but Andy’s comrades never 
again attempted sport at his expense. 
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Naughty Willie Wind 


Virginia Lee Maloney 


Now all of Mother South Wind’s children 
were obedient except one. His name was Willie. 
So, instead of staying with his little brothers 
and sisters, he darted off and softly glided 
down to earth. First he bumped into a robin. 

“Where are you flying to?” he asked Robin. 

“Oh, I’m going down south again,” chirped 
Robin. “I came here to see whether it was 
warm enough to build a home for Mrs. Robin, 
but it’s too cold; so I’m going back to tell her 
that we must stay a while longer.” 

“You needn’t tell her that,” piped Willie 
Wind. “You may go ahead and build your 
home. Spring is coming. I know because my 
mother told me so and she is always right about 


everything. Good-by, Robin.” 


Many years passed. “Little Andy” had 
grown into an athletic young giant. At eight- 
een he was through grammar school and read- 
ing law at Salisbury, North Carolina, a village 
in the path of the settlers crossing the moun- 
tains to make homes in the rich lands westward. 
Soon the law student caught the fever of immi- 
gration and followed in the wake of the pioneer 
homeseekers. He settled in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and began the practice of law. Here, in 














to (ead os 





—_ 


Next Willie Wind darted over to where the 
daffodils were sleeping snugly in the warm 
earth. “Spring is coming!” he called. 

One daffodil opened her sleepy eyes, and 
murmured, “How do you know, Willie Wind? 
How do you know that spring is coming?” 

“Because my mother told me, and she is al- 
ways right about everything,” sang Willie 
Wind. 

“Well, if that is true,” said Daffodil, “I must 
awaken the other daffodils and the tulips and 
the violets because if it is spring they will want 
to creep out of their beds and bloom.” 

“Good-by, Daffodil,” called Willie Wind, 
and in a few minutes he was laughingly em- 
bracing a bare, brown tree. ““Wake up, Tree,” 
he hummed, “wake up, for spring is coniing.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Tree drowsily. “How 
can you be sure that spring is coming?” 

“My mother told me, and she is always 


right about everything.” (Continued on page 71) 
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this rough new country, disputes were often 
settled by bullets or knives, and it took a great 
deal of courage to practice law. But young 
Jackson was equal to every emergency. He was 
very brave, and so quick-tempered that the 
word soon got around: “Hands off! No 
foolin’.” 

Soon Andrew Jackson had a reputation for 
truth and honesty. He became an able lawyer, 
and rose to the distinction of Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee. 

Then came the War of 1812. Jackson offered 
his services to the government, and was placed 
in command of a force of Tennessee volunteers. 
When Congress saw fit to countermand itself 
and ordered him to disband his troops at 
Natchez, fiery Andy shouted, “If the United 
States cannot afford to buy food for my men 
and disband them decently, I can and will!” 

Accordingly he pledged his own property 
for supplies for his army, and marched them 
back, five hundred miles to Tennessee. “Ha!” 
said the Washington officials, who had given 
the order unthinkingly, “that’s the spirit! 
There’s a man to tie to.” He was later reim- 
bursed by the government, and his independ- 
ence of action won him many friends. 

Jackson’s troops loved and honored him to a 
man. “Old Hickory” they called him, because 
his tough, sturdy strength was like the tall, 
hard trees of the forest. 
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A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 
Chapter Vi— A CAMERA CLUE 


M@ WHEN Bob asked Sally what she had been 

doing at Tony’s house that morning, Sally 
looked startled, but she said quickly, “What I 
was doing there is my secret, and I’m not tell- 
ing you or anyone.” 

There was no use coaxing or teasing. Sally 
simply wouldn’t tell, and Bob had to give up. 
But he wondered what it was. 

The friends who met in the field had such 
fun in the long afternoons after school. Wong 
Ho brought enough Chinese kites for everyone 
in the group—gay birds and dragons and fish. 

A boy at school said to Bob, “What a queer 
crowd of playmates you have over there in the 
field—a Greek, a Russian, an Italian, and a 
Chinese. Can’t you find enough American 
children to play with?” 

It was quiet Ned who spoke up then. 

“We're glad to have new friends and find 
out what other children are like. Can you 
carve as well as Tony, or play the violin like 
Ivan? Can you talk in another language as 
Nick does, or be as polite as Wong Ho? And 
they’re all good Americans, too. Nick is head 
of the Safety Patrol at our school.” 

After that, no one teased or made fun of the 
foreign friends. 

One warm afternoon, the group decided to 
walk down to the square for ice-cream cones. 
Sally went along as usual, walking with Tony. 

“T’m not having a cone,” said Tony. “I have 
no nickel to spend.” 

“T have a nickel, but I’m not buying a cone, 
either,” said Sally. 

“What flavor do you choose, Sally?” called 
Dick. “Chocolate, as usual?” 

Sally looked at Tony. “We're not buying 
cones,” she said. “Tony’s going on an errand 
with me.” She led Tony into a grocery store. 

Dick stared after her. “I never knew Sally 
to go without an ice-cream cone,” he remarked. 
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Four friends who meet in a field to work 
on hobbies have “pretend travels.” Friends 
of other countries join the group: Tony, 
an Italian boy, Nick, a Greek boy, and 
Ivan, a boy from Russia. Bob’s friend, 
Wong Ho, has them all to dinner at the 
Sign of the Dragon. Tony is at wofk oi 
a soap carving of Muffet, Sally’s kitten: 
One morning, on the way to school, Bob 
sees Sally write down something ‘ch paper: * 
in front of Tony’s house and sun on as if.. 
afraid of being seen. What does it mean? 








Bob was watching Sally, too. What were she 
and Tony doing? She had secretly written 
down something in front of his house, and now 
she was taking him off to the grocery store. 
Things were certainly growing very curious. 

Inside the grocery store Sally bought a large 
bar of white soap for five cents. 

“This is for you,” she told Tony. “Carve 
something new out of it, but please, Tony, fin- 
ish “The Cat Nap’ first!” 

Tony thanked Sally as he took the soap. 
What a strange little girl, to buy soap instead 
of ice cream! And why was she so anxious to 
have him finish “The Cat Nap”? 

The next afternoon, when the group sat in 
the field eating ginger cookies, Tony handed 
Sally a package. She opened it, and there was 
a new carving, a fat little elephant with big 
ears, trunk, and funny tail. 

“It’s for you,” said Tony. “It belongs to 
you, because—because it’s made of soap that I 
took from your bathroom.” 

“So that’s where—” began Bob, but Sally 
silenced him with a look. 

“T'll put this elephant on my bookcase,” she 
told Tony, “and I shall name him Jumbo, I’m 
glad you made him for me. Now please finish 
‘The Cat Nap’! Here’s Muffet, fast asleep, for 
you to look at.” 

As Dick read aloud, Tony went on with his 
carving. Bit by bit he shaped a little hind 


foot. Careful strokes of his knife revealed a 
tiny ear. 

When the carving was nearly done, Dick 
stopped reading, and they all watched Tony. 

“It is almost as lovely as the ivory carvings 
that my people do so well,” Wong Ho said. 

Tony blew away the last little chips, and 
held up the figure: a fat white kitten, asleep 
on a white pillow, with one paw over its nose. 

“It’s really like Muffet,” said Sally. “And 
I’m so glad it’s done.” 

Dick laid his book aside. “Come on, Nick,” 
he said. “Let’s race along the path. Tony can 
time us. We want to run faster, so that our 
class can win that relay race.” He took off his 
watch and held it out to Tony, who stood with 
the carving in his hand. He looked about; then 
put the figure carefully on a patch of moss. 
The three boys went off together, while Sally 
buttoned the puppet, Dumpy, into a new suit. 

Bob picked up his camera, saying, “I want 
to take some pictures while the light is good. 
Come on, Wong, I'd like you with that big fish 
kite.” 

Ivan had his camera, too, and they snapped 
Wong Ho with his Chinese kite. They snapped 
Sally with Dumpy, newly costumed. Then Bob 
and Ivan went off to get views of the river. 

The boys who had been racing sat down to 
rest and get cool. Dick strapped on his watch 
again. As Bob and Ivan came back from the 
river, Bob was, saying, “I'll ask Sally; she'll re- 
member how much it costs to have a picture 
enlarged. Sally—” 

But where was Sally? The boys looked 
around: ‘There was no sign of her. 

“That's funny,” said Ned. “Here’s poor 
Dumpy, lying face down.” 

*““Took+there* she goes!” cried Dick, and 
they all saw Sally’s plaid skirt disappearing 
chrough the fence. 

“Why was she in such a hurry?” said Bob. 
“Well, I'll take Dumpy with me.” 

“I must go, now,” said Ivan. “I'll take your 
films, Bob, and leave them with mine at the 
drugstore.” 

Tony walked toward the patch of moss. 

“And I'll take—” He stopped. He dropped 
down and began hunting in the grass. Then 
he looked at the boys. “It isn’t here!” he said. 
“ *The Cat Nap’ has disappeared!” 

Every boy ran to where Tony was kneeling. 

“You just don’t remember where you put 
it,” said Dick. 

“We'll find it,” said Ned. 

Nick said nothing, but he was busy looking 
through clover and weeds. 

“I set it down right here when I went to 
time your races,” said Tony, hunting around 
him harder than ever. 

At last they gave up. They had gone over 
every bit of ground where they had been work- 
ing, but there was no sign of the carving. 

“We saw Tony put it down,” said Nick. 

“And no one but us has been in this field,” 
said Dick. . 

“We'll hunt for it again tomorrow,” said 
Bob. Something he had remembered made him 
uneasy, something that he didn’t want to men- 
tion to the others. 

“It did look so much like Muffet,” said 
Tony mournfully. (Continued on page 71) 
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We visit a plant where peanut 
butter is made, an interesting 
experience where we gain much 
useful information on peanuts 





M@ FROM an article in My Weekly Reader 
Bob read, “Dr. Carver has found more 
than one hundred uses for peanuts.” 
“I don’t believe that, do you?” asked Bob. - 
“Let’s prove it,” challenged the class, not 
convinced that paper and flour were some of 
the things that could be made from’ peanuts. 
In this way our unit on peanuts originated. 
i, Objectives. 
A. To find out how many different things 
are made from peanuts. 
B. To learn interesting facts about peanuts, 
and places, people, or things directly related 
to their study. 
C. To create a learning situation in which 
each child had an opportunity to develop to 
the limit of his capacity. 
Il. Procedure. 
A. The pupils wrote to the Negro scientist, 
Dr. George Washington Carver, who re- 
ferred them to the trade paper, The Peanut 
Journal and Nut World. 
B. We learned of National Peanut Week, 
and found where to get more information. 
C. We received some bulletins on peanut 
culture from the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
D. With the original problem in mind, the 
children made a list of questions to be an- 
swered in our study, and learned such inter- 
esting facts as these: 
1. The American peanut is larger and 
finer-flavored than any other, and the best 
grades are sold to companies who distrib- 
ute roasted peanuts. 
2. Since the Civil War, the peanut plant 
has been an important agricultural crop 
in the South. 
3. Two types chiefly are grown here, the 
large-podded white or red peanut, and 
the Spanish small-podded peanut. 
4. Its scientific name is Arachis hypogaea. 
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§. The crop in the United States averages 

about twenty million bushels annually. 

6. Three fourths of the crop is roasted 

and sold in this form or in candy. 

7. Peanut butter is made in our town. 
E. David made peanut cookies at home, us- 
ing one of the recipes in a booklet we bought. 
He brought the cookies to school. This led 
others to make candy or cookies at home and 
bring samples to school. 
F. We visited a local company to see peanut 
butter made, and saw the entire process from 
the time the peanuts are received in the 
storeroom until the peanut-butter jars are 
ready for shipment. Each child was given a 
jar of peanut butter as we left the plant. 
G. We learned that the extremely high food 
value of peanuts is beginning now to be 
appreciated; and that they more than sub- 
stitute for the protein of meat and the car- 
bohydrate of potatoes, that they contain 
considerable fat, and a large amount of vita- 
mins and minerals. Since they are whole- 
some and nutritious, we concluded that they 
are valuable as a regular addition to the diet. 
H. We decided to make as many things as 
possible with peanuts, so we planned to make 
peanut butter and candy at school. For 
the former, we ground roasted peanuts with 
a meat grinder, and added salt and butter 
to reduce the mixture to a paste. 
I. Some peanut vines were coaxed to grow in 
our room, although much out of season. 
J. We thoroughly studied the history and 
use of peanuts and learned of many products 
that have been made from them. 
K. In the meantime, we studied the life of 
Dr. George Washington Carver, and learned 
numerous interesting facts about him. 
L. After many worth-while activities, the 
class agreed that My Weekly Reader is cor- 
rect in all it said about peanuts. 
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A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


Teacher, Third Grade, Du Val School, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


III. Development of the unit. 
A. The story of the peanut. 
1. Family to which it belongs. 
2. Why it is so named. 
3. Where the plant is considered to have 


originated. 

4. Its introduction to other parts of the 
world. 

5. How it was introduced to the United 
States. 


6. When it became an important crop in 
the United States. 
B. Growing the peanut. 
1. Parts of United States suitable. 
2. Types of soil needed. 
3. How the crop is grown. 
4. Types of peanuts grown. 
§. Harvesting and selling the crop. 
C. Uses of the peanut as a food. 
. Raw, roasted, salted. 
. Peanut candy. 
. Ground peanuts in salads. 
. In soup. 
. In cake and cookies. 
. Peanut butter. 
7. Peanut meal mixed with other meals 
and flours for griddle cakes and muffins. 
8. Salad oil. 
9. Oleomargarine. 
D. Food value of the peanut. 
1. Especially rich in Vitamin B; and phos- 
phorus. 
2. Rich in vitamins A and C, and iron. 
3. Rich in carbohydrates, fats, and pro- 
teins. 
E. Agricultural uses of the peanut. 
1. Hulls and thin skin for cattle fodder. 
2. Vines for feeding and fattening stock. 
3. Tops of plants cut and gathered for 
hay. 
4. Unharvested peanuts for hog feed. 
5. Peanut cake (residue after oil is ex- 
pressed) fed to cattle. 
6. Used in crop rotation as an important 
soil food which supplies nitrogen. 
F. Commercial uses of the peanut. 
1. The hull of the peanut. 
a) Plastics. 
b) Insulating board. 
c) Paper. 
2. Peanut oil. 
a4) Soapmaking. 
b) Lubricant in machine shops. 
c) Packing sardines. 
d) Utilized medicinally. 
e) Fulling cloth. 
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A VALUABLE PRODUCT 





G. Story of Dr. George Washington Carver, 
who has done much research with peanuts. 
1. His life. 
a) Early life and hardships. 
b) School life. 
c) Graduation. 
d) Enters teaching profession. 
e) Becomes a botanist. 
f) Gains world-wide fame. 
2. His achievements. 
a) Degrees. 
b) Positions. 
c) Government appointments. 
d) Honors. 
IV. Our final activity. 

An informal program was given for the 
fourth grade. It was arranged in the form of a 
make-believe broadcast, and this is the way it 
was developed and presented. 

We wanted to tell the fourth grade some of 
the many interesting things we had learned 
about peanuts, but we had no program. Our 
language period was one of informal discussion, 
and suggestions were advanced. 

Rosemary said, “I think it would be interest- 
ing to the visitors to learn that peanuts were 
first salted in about 1887.” 

“Can you repeat that as a fact to be told to 
the class?” asked the teacher. 

Soon many ideas were submitted; and as sug- 
gestions were given, the teacher typed them, 










Following a recipe, we make 
peanut buttter in our room 
at school and suggest ways 
in which it might be used. 


using the children’s own words. An occasional 
remark from her kept the train of thought 
running smoothly. 

When approximately fifty facts had been giv- 
en, they were arranged in order, typed again, 
and a copy of each child’s contribution was 
given him to memorize. After two practice 
periods every one in the room could say his part 
satisfactorily. - : 

Part of “Peanut Facts” was as follows:: - 

BoB—Peanuts are thought to haye, been first 
found in Brazil. we F28%% 


LYNN—Missionaries and explorers took :pea-:*. ° 
nuts to Africa. o2 3 


BILLY—From Africa peanuts were carried to 
Europe. P 

pauL—They were brought to America for 
the slaves because of their high food value. 

IMOGENE—The first peanuts raised in this 
country were grown in Virginia. 

ROSEMARY—Peanuts were first salted in 
about 1887. 

Other parts on our program which followed 
were determined in this same way. 





The announcer opened the program by say- 
ing, “This is the third grade, broadcasting 
from Du Val School, Station DVS, in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas.” 

This was our program: 

Peanut Facts 

Playlet: “How Peanuts Became Popular” 

Facts about Dr. Carver 

Dr. Cai vét’s Favorite Bible Verses 

Story: “Dr. Carver Goes to Washington” 

Song: “Old Folks at Home” 

**Stéry. “How Peanut Butter Is Made” 
' Presentation of Peanut Books to the Visitors 

-Sdng: “God Bless America” 

The program proved a good way of organiz- 
ing our work and reviewing it. 

After the entertainment we had refreshments 
which were planned, served, and partly pre- 
pared by the class. Our menu was as follows: 

Peanut-butter sandwiches 
Peanut candy Peanut cookies 
Peanuts, roasted and salted 
Lemonade 

This unit enriched the social background of 
the group and aided in the work in arithmetic, 
science, and reading. 

V. Activities. 

A. Planning the unit. 

B. Finding real peanuts on vines and bring- 

ing them to our room. (Continued on page 69) 


largest and finest peanuts to make the candy in 
preparation for our party. Our concluding activ- 
ity (right) was a program with a “radio broadcast” 
to review all that we had learned about peanuts. 
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We are glad to send any subscriber additional miniatures 


not to exceed 28, provided the request is received before March 31, 1942. 


of your school. 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 


"The Sewing School” . . Constant Artz 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


The spirit of this painting is in keeping 
with that of the work of the “Little Masters,” 
though more modern in its subject. Dutch art- 
ists, both painters of landscapes and interiors, 
did their best work and seemed to receive their 
finest inspiration when they painted the every- 
day scenes of their homeland. 

The picture shows the influence of Vermeer 
and De Hooch, but it is more literal in its treat- 
ment. The pattern of light and shadow is not 


accidental. Mr. Artz planned it carefully, and 
it is of structural value. The mood of this 
picture is one of seriousness and industry. It 
is relieved only by the occasional touches of 
warm color and by the sunlight which streams 
through the windows. 

The Dutch have always been an industrious 
people, great lovers of all that makes the home 
beautiful. Mr. Artz has painted a universally 
appealing subject in a picturesque setting. 





B® WHAT a quiet room! You feel 

that you can almost hear the clock 
tick as these young girls are busily at 
work sewing little stitches. They must 
pay careful attention, because they are 
learning how to sew a fine seam. The 
sunshine pours into this delightful 
classroom through the beautifully lead- 
ed and decorated glass windows, and I 
would not be surprised if the young 
girls were thinking a bit of the games 
they would play at recess. 

With their long skirts and aprons 
and white caps they look very grown- 
up, but they are only young girls, and 
the youngest must be but a child. How 
intently she watches as the teacher 
shows her how to hold her cloth. 

Dutch girls are taught to sew, knit, 
and make lace when they are very 
young. They must be good homemak- 
ers. Just see the perfect order in this 
room. There is not a thread anywhere! 

The color-of the tile floor is a beau- 
tiful one. It complements the gray 
walls and heavy oak beams and adds 
warmth to the room. The Bible is 
handsomely bound and lies on the read- 
ing stand. The heavy cupboard makes 
a fine background for the girls. The 
artist knew his picture would not be 
complete unless he showed just a bit of 
a fireplace, with its Delft tiles, high 
mantel, and Delft china. It is fun to 
imagine what the rest of it looks like. 
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Mr. Artz has been most careful in 
the arrangement of his darks and lights 
so that we have the sparkle of sunshine 
in the picture. See whether you can find 
the rhythmic pattern of the dark colors. 

Everything in the room helps to exs 
press the mood of the picture; : Even 


the three bowls on the cupboard seem. 


very sedate, and yet one can imagine 
them peeping over the top to watch 
the three girls at their work. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


Questions 


Are any of your classes like this sew- 
ing class? Do you think these young 
girls take their lessons seriously? 

Does this picture remind you of 


any other Dutch paintings? What are- 


they? Do you know any stories of 
Holland that tell of the life of the peo- 
ple? Why is it that we always love to 
hear or read about the Dutch? 

Why did the artist not show all of 
the fireplace? How has he given us a 
feeling of sunshine even when he has 
used dark colors? How important are 
the shadows? Is there anything in the 
room that repeats the curves of the 
girls’ caps? How is this room different 
in its furnishings from the rooms that 
De Hooch and Vermeer painted? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Bach: “Air for G String,” from Suite No. 3 in 
D Major (Columbia Masterworks Set No. 
135, record 67749-D). 

Giles: “The Hungry Windmill,” Songs for 
Children (Victor 20213). 


Schumann: “Traumerei,” (Reverie) from 
Scenes of Childhood (Victor 1178). 
STORIES 
Brann, Esther: Nanette of the Wooden Shoes 


(Macmillan). 

De Groot, Cornelia: When I Was a Girl in 
Holland (Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd). 

Dodge, Mary Mapes: Land of Pluck (Appleton- 
Century). 

Eckford, Eugenia: Wonder Windows (Dut- 
ton). “Tiles of Delft.” 


PicTURES 


“Courtyard of a Dutch House,” Pieter De 
Hooch (THE Instructor, March 1936). 
“Flower’ Girl in Holland,” by George Hitch- 
cock (No. 75, Instructor Picture Study Se- 
8S. * . 

“A Girl’ Reading a Letter,” by Johannes Ver- 

“radet. (No. 67, Instructor Picture Study Se- 
"ries). 

“Girl with Cat,” by Paul Hoecker (No. 100, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“The Lace Maker,” Johannes Vermeer (No. 84, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“The Storeroom,” by Pieter de Hooch (No. 29, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 


we 


The Artist 


HM CONSTANT ARTZ was born at The 
Hague, Holland, in 1837. Later his family 
moved to Amsterdam, and when he was in his 
late teens he studied at the Amsterdam Acad- 
emy. Then he went to Paris to study, but the 
teacher to whom he talked advised him to open 
a studio of his own instead. After working in 
Paris for a number of years, he returned to his 
native Holland, there to concentrate on the 
genre painting, or portrayal of scenes from 
everyday life, for which he became famous, 

Constant Artz lived and worked at a time 
when the national art of Holland was being 
brought to life again. As a pupil of Josef Israels, 
Artz came under the influence of one of the 
greatest modern painters, a man who influenced 
all nineteenth century Dutch art. His pictures 
are suggestive of those of the French Millet, be- 
cause each artist chose peasant subjects and 
treated them with sympathy and dignity. 

It is not strange that Artz learned to see the 
beauty of “everyday people in their everyday 
ways.’ Like Israels, Artz brought a poetic 
conception to his work which we see in this 
scene at “The Orphanage at Katwyk,” another 
name that has been given this picture. 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 





hy 


When someone drops a 
package, pick it up 
for him. 

















Do errands willingly, 
and do not expect 
a reward. 














SELMA E. HERR 


























Teacher, College of Education, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


If you find something, 
tel your parents, or 
your teacher, or turn i 


pow | it in to the police. 





Perform kind acts 











- without being asked. 








J 











KEEP 
OFF 
We 


he RR ee eee ee oT 














Do not walk on 
lawns, or ride 
bicycles over them. 
— 
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playthings. 
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A Model Dairy Farm 


A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


AGNES MARY KELLEHER 


Formerly, Teacher, District No. 16, Dakota County, Minnesota 


@ THE six first-graders had just finished 

reading a story, “The Sand Box,” in which 
Billy, the boy in the story, had made a farm 
in his sand box. “Could we make a farm like 
Billy’s in our new sand box?” asked the chil- 
dren. There was no reason why they could 
not; so they were soon at work with clean 
white sand, construction paper, small pieces of 
wood, and other such materials as their media 
of expression. The construction was simple, 
perhaps crude, but it represented many learn- 
ing experiences for those first-graders. 

Children of the other seven grades showed 
great interest in this creative work, and wanted 
to help. The teacher decided that all twenty 
children might enter into this activity accord- 
ing to individual interests and levels of ability. 

The next morning the children were deeply 
absorbed in the posted farm pictures, colorful 
They 
were also glancing through farm magazines on 
the table, and discussing points of interest in 
them. The teacher listened to the discussion 
among the children, and at times took an ac- 
tive part in the exchange of information. 

The group discussion centered around farm- 
ing in the community. Out of the discussion 
arose many questions, of which a record was 
kept. Plans were made for various group ac- 
tivities such as writing for further information 
to the University of Minnesota Agricultural 
Division and to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, getting information from par- 
ents and others, asking the 4-H Club leader for 
help, and collecting pictures and magazines, 


and suggestive of the coming spring. 
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The next day many farm pictures were 
brought and put into folders classified under 
several appropriate headings. More farm mag- 
azines appeared, and articles were selected for 
reading and oral reporting. The middle and 
upper grades talked about their farms, barns, 
and cows at home. Each family seemed to 
excel in some particular equipment, breed of 
cattle, or method of work. The children said, 
“Why not put all these good points together 
into an ideal dairy farm?” 

The eighth-graders drew a plan of farm land 
on a section of the blackboard. This plan was 
transferred to heavy paper, 23” x 36”, on an 
easel, with a scale of seven rods to one inch. 
The imaginary farm was 161 rods by 252 rods, 
containing 254 acres, a size typical of the com- 
munity farms, according to data gathered by 
the pupils. 

Before planning the acreage of the fields, 
they considered the number of people and live- 
stock that this farm would have to support. 
Field allotments were made according to the 
amount of each kind of crop needed to feed the 
livestock. Since it was near spring, seed cat- 
alogues were abundant and could be consulted. 
Both state and national agricultural bulletins 
were very helpful. The machinery for the 
ideal dairy farm was selected on the basis of in- 
formation secured through conferences with 
people of the community and through mag- 
azine advertisements. 

The pupils also considered rural electrifica- 
tion, as it was soon to be introduced into the 
community. Plans were drawn for an ideal 





arrangement of farm buildings. Garden plans 
were made, some of which were used for the 
children’s home gardens. These plans required 
careful thinking, analysis, and co-operation. 

During this time the lower grades read sto- 
ries about farms and composed many original 
stories. At home calves, kids, puppies, kittens, 
and chickens were arriving. These suggested il- 
lustrations for animal stories, a colorful animal 
frieze, and original poems and songs. A goat 
dairy was only five minutes’ walk from the 
school; and since this was a new development 
in the community, many visits were made to it. 
Baby goats were quite a novelty, and the chil- 
dren never tired of seeing them. 

Here are a few of the activities involved in 
this study of a model dairy farm: 
A. Booklets and scrapbooks were compiled. 

1. The primary grades wrote and illustrated 

original animal stories. 

2. All grades collected pictures which were 

made into scrapbooks. 


a. Dairy cattle. g. Sanitation. 
b. Other farm animals. h. Forage crops. 
c. Farm machinery. i. Cereals. 

d. Crops. j. Vegetables. 
e. Farm buildings. k. Flowers. 

f. Farm systems. 1. Farm work. 


3. The upper grades collected information on 
insects and blights, and their extermination. 
4. The primary grades kept a diary called 
“Our School News.” This was dictated daily 
by the children and written on the black- 
beard. by the teacher, Then each child cop- 
féd it *in his personal diary and illustrated 

~ some part.af it which. appealed to him. 

B.’ The pritiary grades made an animal frieze, 

19” x 69’,.cutting stencils and mounting the 

figures on catmeal paper. 

C. All grades made various collections. 

. Specimens of farm products mounted. 

Samples of kinds of soil in the community. 

Seeds. 


Pictures mounted. 


> wn 


(Continued on page 64) 








Top row: These boys, har- 
vesting wild hay. thoroughly 
enjoy every phase of their 
farming experiment. Small 
but very co-operative, the 
rural school proves its im- 
portance to the community. 
The baby goat, from a near- 
by farm, is a fuzzy armful 
for this young boy. 


Lower row: Reading and 
working on a sand box, note- 
books, and similar activities, 
the children learn fundamen- 
tal facts about their future 
vocation. The cow represents 
the livelihood of many Min- 
nesota farmers. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Four School Subjects 


Helen M. Waltermire 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


@ ON MANY occasions a “Did You Know” 

program, lesson, or game may be useful. 
An assembly program of this sort makes an ex- 
cellent concluding activity after a unit or topic 
has been completed. Fill each blank with the 
correct word or phrase. 


History 


1. Did you know that was only 
forty-three years old when he became President 
of the United States? 

2. Did you know that 
great naval hero of our country? 

3. Did you know that the 
in Hartford, Connecticut, in which the Colo- 
nial Charter is said to have been hidden? 

4. Did you know that was founded 
by William Penn in 1644, and is called “The 
City of Brotherly Loye’’? Pie 

§. Did you know that the style of wtiting 
-” o the Babylonians is called 2 

. Did you krow that John Adams and his 
, John Quincy Adait's, were presidents 
of the United States? : 

7. Did you know that Robert Bruce, a fa- 
mous king of , led his soldiers to victory 
at Bannockburn? 


was the first 


was a tree 


GEOGRAPHY 


1. Did you know that the Danube River 

flows through three capitals, , Austria, 
, Hungary, and , Jugoslavia? 

2. Did you know that is the largest 
lake in North America? 

3. Did you know that the 
longest river in Alaska? 

4. Did you know that the Spanish Main is 
along the northern coast of ? 

§. Did you know that is situated on 
the Tiber River? 

6. Did you know that the first state formed 


is the 


vom the Northwest Territory was ? 
. Did you know that the Gobi Desert is in 
, China? 


8. Did you know that Cattegat is a strait of 
the Sea? 

9. Did you know that Bergen is an impor- 
tant seaport of ? 


SCIENCE 


. Did you know that a mixture of two or 
more metals is known as an ? 

2. Did you know that the mean distance 
from the to the sun is 92,930,000 
miles? 

3. Did you know that the distance a ray of 
light travels in a year is called a... year? 
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4. Did you know that about 73 per cent of 
the earth’s surface is covered with wail 

§. Did you know that the kite-flying ex- 
periment of Benjamin Franklin established the 
identity of lightning and ? 

6. Did you know that light travels about 


186,300 . per second? 
7. Did you know that about ______. of an 
iceberg floats above water? 
LITERATURE 
1. Did you know that there are lines 


in a sonnet? 
2. Did you know that a 
suited to be sung? 


poem is one 








—s 


A 


—— 


Did you Knap tial thee fyphest 
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3. Did you know that __. was a great 
novelist who lived at Abbotsford, Scotland? 

4. Did you know that _.._. is the au- 
thor of “Gunga Din’’? 

§. Did you know that 
of Peter Pan? 

6. Did you know that James Whitcomb 
Riley is known as the ____. poet? 

7. Did you know that _____ is the author 
of Huckleberry Finn? (For key, see page 62) 


is the author 


A Test in English 


Alma Zwicker 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Write T after each statement that is true 
and F after each statement that is false. 

1. All nouns form their plurals by adding s 
or es to the singular form. 

2. Every sentence has a subject and a pred- 
icate. 

3. The subject is always at the beginning of 
the sentence. 

4. The predicate of a sentence always con- 
tains a verb. 

§. Proper nouns begin with capital letters. 

6. The important words in the title of a 
book are always capitalized. 

7. Every sentence must end with a period or 
a question mark. 


II. Choose the word or group of words in each 
parenthesis that makes the statement true. 

1. Brave, heroic, courageous are examples of 
(homonyms, pseudonyms, synonyms). 

2. To, too, two are examples of (homonyms, 
pseudonyms, synonyms). 

3. Names other than their real names some- 
times used by writers, actors, and others are 
spoken of as (homonyms, pseudonyms, syno- 
nyms). 

4. The following are examples of (common, 
proper, collective) nouns: cabin, book, day. 

§. Carry, grows, speaks are examples of 
(nouns, verbs, adjectives). 

6. The two words ifs and it’s (have, have 
not) the same meaning. 

7. Words like we'll, I’m, aren’t are called 
(interjections, conjunctions, contractions). 


8. William, Rover, United States are exam- 
ples of (common, proper) nouns. 

9. A sentence (may, may not) have more 
than one verb. 

10. (Pronouns, Prepositions, Participles) are 
words used instead of nouns. 


III. Write the plural form of each of the fol- 
lowing nouns. 
1. penny 3. tomato 
2. turkey 4. goose 


7. church 
8. solo 


5. deer 
6. leaf 


IV. Underline the correct word in each paren- 
thesis. 

1. The robin flew from (its, it’s) nest. 

2. (Who, Whom) shall I say is calling? 

3. (Who, Whom) did you say the speaker 
was? 

4. Every citizen must do (his, their) part in 
the national defense program. 

§. The dog was (laying, lying) before the 
fire. 

6. Did you teil Jack and (he, him) to come? 

7. Which of the two boys is the (older, old- 
est) ? 

8. (Them, Those) books are mine. 

9. His cold is so severe that he (can, can’t) 
hardly talk. 

10. There (is, are) many beautiful flowers 
in the park. 

11. I have never (saw, seen) a circus. 

12. Have you ever (rode, ridden) ona train? 

13. An illustrated account of his travels 
(was, were) very exciting. (For key, see page 62) 
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A Test on the Soviet Union 


Elizabeth Sturges 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


|. Fill each blank with the word or group of 
words from the list below which best completes 
the meaning of the statement. Not all the 
words will be needed. 

1. The country called the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics was formerly known as 


2. The present capital, _., is a great 
railroad center. 
3. Part of Russia is in Europe and part is in 


4. Most of the famous black-earth region 
where grain is grown abundantly, and also 
some of the richest coal fields in Europe, are in 
__ 

§. Minsk is the capital and chief city of 





._.. Mountains are rich in plati- 
num, gold, and iron ore. 

7. In the Caspian and Black Seas quantities 
___ are caught, from which caviar is 
prepared. 

8. The recently built city of ___ is on 
the Dnieper River between Kiev and Odessa. 

- moved the capital of Russia from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg, which is known to- 
day as Leningrad. 

10. At the eastern end of the 
tains are rich oil fields. 

11. A pipe line has been built which carries 
petroleum from Baku on the Caspian Sea to 

_... on the Black Sea. 

12. The ancient city of _. 
ital of the Ukraine. 

13. Although it flows into an inland sea, 





_.. Moun- 


_ is the cap- 


much traffic is carried on the ______. River. 
Moscow White Russia Volga 

Valdai Hills Ural Kiev 

Batum Ukraine Asia 

Murmansk mackerel Dnepropetrovsk 
sturgeon Russia Caucasus 

Siberia Leningrad Peter the Great 


Odessa Tolstoy 
Il. If the statement is true, write 'T after it; if 
it is not true, write F. 

1. Russia has valuable minerals. 

2. Wheat and other grains, potatoes, sugar 
beets, and cotton are important vegetable prod- 
ucts of Russia. 

3. The mines in this great country are well 
developed. 

4. There are excellent schools and univer- 
sities here, and all the people are well educated. 

§. Throughout the country are fine roads 
and railroads. 

6. The Dnieper River empties into the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

7. Russia in Europe is more than half the 
whole continent. 

8. Russia has many excellent seaports. 

9. Farming, stock raising, and mining are 
important industries. 

10. Commerce is limited because the ex- 
treme cold winter closes all of the harbors ex- 
cept those of the southern part. 
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11. A canal connects the Don River with 
the Volga River. 

12. The largest city of the Soviet Union is 
connected by canal with the Volga River. 

13. The Donetz basin is the world’s chief 
source of copper. 

14. The tundra is the home of the Cossacks. 

15. Grain, flax, hides, and furs are exports. 

16. Tea is the chief export. 

17. Cotton, copper, locomotives, steel rails, 
and farm machinery are imports. 


Ill. Match each word in the numbered list with 
the correct description in the lettered list. 

1. Valdai Hills 6. Great Northern 

2. Astrakhan Forest 

3. Archangel 7. Odessa 

4. Nizhnii Novgorod 8. sunflower oil 

(now Gorki) 9. Mediterranean 

5. tundra belt 

a. a city at the mouth of the Dvina River 

b. land frozen in winter; swampy in summer 

c. acity on the Caspian Sea noted for fish 

d. where the Volga has its source 

e. where huge fairs were held 

f. the fruit-growing section 

g- a Russian substitute for butter 

h. where fur-bearing animals are found 

i. wheat-exporting port (For key, see page 62) 


A Test on Muscles 


Juanita Cunningham Heim 
Teacher, Trower School, Pike County, Missouri 


I. Fill each blank with the word that will make 
the sentence true. 

1. The chief purpose of the muscles is to 
scene _ the body or its parts. 

2. Muscles shaped like white fibrous cords 
ave coles —...... 


3. The biceps muscle is the lifting muscle 
of the _ 


the body. ° 
5. Our bones are bound together by: rough, 
fibrous bands called - 


6. Muscles are composed of tiny - 


ee a 


7. The muscles of the abdomen should be 


held , the back _...._, and the head 
8. In sitting, the body should be bent only 
a ae 

9. The muscles which have the major re- 
sponsibility for good posture are those of the 


10. When sitting, the feet should rest 
_ on the floor. 


11. Muscles are attached to the _... of 
the body. 

12. Blood is pumped through the body by a 
muscular organ called the 


II. Choose the word or group of words in the 
parenthesis which makes the statement true. 

1. When walking, the feet should point (to 
the sides, straight ahead). 

2. The shoulders should be held (forward, 
back). 

3. The weight of all the upper part of the 
body falls on the (hips, spinal column, shoul- 
ders). 

4. The neck should be pushed against the 
(front, back) of the collar. 

§. (Round, Flat) shoulders are a result of 
bad posture. 

6. In good posture, one should (raise, lower) 
the chest. 

7. The muscles grow stronger by (use, dis- 
use). 

8. (Tendons, Muscles) run to each finger. 


9. Muscles consist largely of the food ma- 
terials known as (carbohydrates, fats, pro- 
teins). 

10. Muscles (contract, expand) when they 
move any part of the body. 


Ill. Write T after the statement if it is true; 


— -_ F if it is false. 
4, _. carry messages to the muscles’ of?» ° 


. Fhe'life of the body depends upon some 


* of the mitastlés, 


2. The power which muscles have is fur- 


ect nished to them by the blood. 


3. “She voluntary muscles do not act in ac- 
cordance with the will of the individual. 

4. lf the nerve cells of any muscle are de- 
stroyed, the muscle is paralyzed and withers. 

5. There are over five hundred separate mus- 
cles in the human body. 

6. The development of strong muscles de- 
pends on the observance of all the fundamental 
rules of health. 

7. The body needs little activity to keep its 
muscles in the best of condition. 

8. Poisons injure and weaken the muscles. 

9. Collapsed postures are characteristic of 
physical and mental weakness. 

10. If the muscles are not trained to hold the 
bones in correct position while the person is still 
young, it will become impossible to do so in 
later years. 

11. Flat foot may be cured by exercising the 
muscles which control the toes, and by wearing 
properly fitted shoes. 

12. Without proper posture, clothes do not 
fit becomingly. 

13. The triceps muscle raises the forearm. 

14. Our eyes and eyelids are moved by tiny 
muscles. 

15. Muscles aid in digestion. 

16. Large muscles are a true indication of 
good health. 

17. The best general exercises are those which 
develop many different muscles. 

18. Quickness and accurateness of muscles 
are now more in demand than great strength 
of muscles. (For key, see page 62) 
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A Constitution Poster 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


This is the last in a series of posters emphasizing the objectives stated in the Preamble to the Constitution 
which have appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 1941 issue. A poster giving th, 
complete Preamble is found in the June 1941 issue. Suggestions for using this poster are on page 7: 


tlre, : 
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M@ DO YOU like wind? If you do, you will 

have fun on the windy March days ahead. 
You will like to watch the people and every- 
thing around you. You will enjoy drawing pic- 
tures in which the wind is blowing, too. 

The drawings on this page show wind in ac- 
tion. In one picture, the clothes on the line are 
swinging in the wind. In the other, the trees 
are blowing; the children’s clothes are blowing; 
the wind is blowing the rain, as you can see by 
the diagonal lines. 

Use diagonal lines when you represent wind. 
They show restlessness more than vertical and 
horizontal lines, and make things appear to 
move. You will want to use many diagonal 
lines in your pictures. 

One way to make a good picture is to draw 
something large. Both pictures here illustrate 
this. The clothes on the line take up a large 
part of space in the one drawing. The three 
children form a large group in the other; the 
trees and the rain make this picture interesting, 
and give movement to the composition. 


O) A 
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EP DRAWINGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 














Another way to make your picture good is to 
have some parts dark and some light. In the 
picture of the woman hanging clothes on the 
line, you would lose the effect if the background 
were light. The woman’s hair had to be dark, 
too, so that it would be distinct from the sheet. 
The children in the rain are prominent because 
one hat, one coat, and one umbrella are dark. 

Remember these principles and follow the 
step drawings to help you draw people. 
Woman hanging washing on the line. 

Draw a circle for the back of her head; then 
a deeply curving line below. 


Draw the two arms raised above her head, 
and then draw the sleeves of her dress. 

Make the waist. 

Add the skirt. Make it blow in the wind. 

Now draw the left leg, making the outer 
line continue right on down from the left line 
of her skirt. Then draw the right leg, not 
quite halfway across her skirt. 
Children walking in the rain and wind. 

Here steps are shown for drawing the girl 


in the center. (Continued on page 69) 
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Color Harmony (a) (=) 


Can Be Fun 


ALTA L. SKELLY 


Formerly, Head of Fine Arts Department, 
New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


DARK 
BLUE 


@ THE color clown, whom we introduced to you last month, has per- 
formed a trick, combining his colored balloons. They are in groups 
showing the colors which look well together. Each group is a harmony. 
Monochromatic Harmony. When we use the tints and shades, or dark 
and light values of one color, the group is called a monochromatic color 
harmony; for example: dark blue, bright blue, and light blue. Tints are 
made by adding white or water to the color; shades, by adding a little 
black, or the color’s complement. (For definition of complements see 
“Make Your Color Lessons Fun” in the February 1942 issue of THE 
Instructor.) Paint the three balloons light, pure color, and dask of 
any one color. (See the large clown at the. rights) * .. > 
Analogous Harmony. A group of closely related colors, having a com- 
mon color in their mixture, is raléd. an analogous harmony. . Here is an 
example. Select some of the colors whith have thé primary color, yellow, in 
their mixture: yellow, green-yellow, green, atte blue-green. With red, is 
the series: red, orange-red, orange, yellow-orahge. (Continued on page 64) 
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Hectograph copies of this clown 
can be easily made by first outlin- 
ing it with a hectograph pencil. 
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Peanut Puppets 
and Hathox Stages 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


NORMAJEAN FUESLER 


Teacher, Grades One and Two, 
Public School, Remsen, Iowa 


We make our hatbox stage scenery 
with paint or crayon on wrapping 
paper, and paste it to the back and 
the sides. Our first-graders are-yery 
enthusiastic; the children themselyes 
write plays and act as the puppéteers: § 


@ PEANUT puppets are as inexfensite?and : 





When you have your pupils write and pro- 
duce a play in which they have peanut pup- 
pets act on a hatbox stage, you, too, will find 
many possibilities for correlations. 

Choose peanuts of the correct proportions, 
a small one for the head, and a long one for 
the body. When they are strung together 
with a needle and thread, follow the numbers 
on the diagram in the upper left corner. 
String one leg (1) through body (2 and 3) 
to other leg (4), and tie. Next, from one 
arm (5), draw thread through body (6 and 
7) to other arm (8), and tie. The head is 
strung from the top (9), through body (6 
and 7), and back up through the top of the 
head (9) where a knot is tied. Join them very 
loosely to allow for freedom of movement. 

Mark the facial features with a fountain 
pen, and dip the feet in ink or paint for 
shoes. Dress the puppets as small dolls, sew- 
ing through them where necessary to keep 
clothing from interfering with control strings. 
For realistic hair, paste on cotton dyed with 
water color, or braided or fuzzed yarn. A 
completed puppet, all dressed and ready, is 
shown at lower left. 

To make animals, join the peanuts together 
as shown at center left. Cover with paste, 
and roll or press on cotton for the fur. 
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easy to make as they are ftin to- use.” 





These puppets, very practical for classroom use, are 
easily made from six peanuts and scraps of cloth. 





‘The control is made from a berry box, cut 
‘lengthwise with the grain. Cut three small 
slits at either end: one in the middle, and two 
at an angle on each side, as shown below. 
These keep the control strings from slipping. 

Using strong thread for the control strings, 
draw the top string from (Continued on page 63) 
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A HELPFUL KIT FOR A NEIGHBOR IN NEED 


@ MAKING one of these 

helpful kits is a good way 
to put into practice the desire 
to be of service, so strong in 
even the smallest child today. 
The kits are inexpensive to 
make, for the children will 
probably be able to bring the 
When a 


number of them have been 


material from home. 


completed, they may be sent to 
the headquarters of the British 
War Relief Society at 730 Fifth 
New York, N.Y., 


where they will be filled with 


Avenue, 


‘needles, thread, common pins, 
safety pins, hairpins, and so on. 
The Society is able to secure 
these articles wholesale much 
cheaper than you could buy 
them in your retail stores. Each 
kit then becomes a part of a 
larger emergency outfit, which 


includes washcloth, soap, tooth- 


brush, and many other person-*: ° 


al articles. It is easy to imagine 
how welcome these outfits are 


to bombed-out British civilians. 


| 
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PATTERN FOR 
FLANNEL LEAVES 


FEATHERSTITCH ON THIS LINE 
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SRBMARIE 





MABEL BETSY HILL 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


Select a piece of firm wool 
cloth 534” x 9”. Buttonhole 
across one short end, using col- 
ored floss that harmonizes with 
the material chosen. Fold back 
this end 214” to form a pocket, 
and sew up the sides with small 
stitches. Finish all raw edges 
in buttonhole stitch. Cut , 
piece of flannel or flannelette 
34%” x 548”. Pink the edges. 
Lay the flannel on the kit in the 
area above the pocket. Then 
featherstitch it in place through 
(A dou- 
ble row of plain stitching may 
be substituted for the feather- 
stitching.) To the center of 
the top edge of the kit securely 
sew a piece of tape about half 
a yard long so as to leave two 
9” strips to be tied around the 
kit when it has been filled. 


the center vertically. 





PATTERN FOR 
KIT 


FOLD ON THIS LINE 
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Children at Play— 
CUTOUTS 


Made of Poster Papers, Cotton Prints, 
and Twine 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 










Hectograph copies of these designs | 
can be easily made by first outlin- 
ing them with a hectograph pencil, 


VIOLA JAMISON 


Formerly, Supervisor of Arts and Crafts, 
Barelas Settlement House, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


® CHILDREN should be given free use of their imaginations in draw- 

ing these little figures. Each pattern should be drawn as a whole 
figure, and then cut into sections. Arms, legs, toys, details of dress such 
as buttons, are cut from poster paper; and the clothes, from cotton 
prints which the children can bring from home. 

Circles of white with dots of black make eyes with a large variety of 
expression; scraps of red paper make mouths. Children will enjoy plac- 
ing the figures in many action poses and putting different expressions on 
the faces by rearranging the features, before they finally glue all the 
parts in place. Colored construction paper is fine for mounting figures 
individually; cardboard may be used for group posters. Glue twine in 
place where indicated, for the jumping rope, swing, and so on. 
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® BE A GOOD CITIZEN 





[oe 
|where you're 





going | 














FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY HELEN OVERHEUL 
e ® * , * + Ps & Teacher, Striped School, Calhoun County, Michigan 
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@ TO MAKE this American flag, five-inch squares 

are cut from red, white, and blue crepe paper 
(Fig. 1). Make sixty-three blue, ninety-seven red, NN 2 
and eighty-seven white squares. Fold the corners of 
each to the center (Fig. 2). Then fold each point 


back to edge (Fig. 3). Paste the squares close to- 
gether in even rows on a large piece of cardboard. 








Paste the blue field first, and then the red and white S\N 
stripes: Then paste stars cut from white construction WN 
paper where the corners of the blue squares meet. \\ 
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March Comes to Town 


ELEANOR HAMMOND FAITH CHAMBERS WILSON 
Very gaily 


March comes pranc-ing in-to town Like a _  jol-ly_ cir -cus clown, Turn - ing 


cart - wheels, cut-ting ca-pers, Snatch-ing hats off, and  chas-ing pa-pers. Hur- 


: 
\ 


ray! Hur-ray! March is like a cir-cus day. Hur-ray! Hur - ray! Like a_ jol-ly 


cir-cus clown, Turn-ing cart - wheels, cut- ting ca- pers,Snatch-ing hats off, and _ chas- ing 


pa- pers. Hur-ray! Hur-ray! March is like a cir-cus day Com-ing in-to town! 
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MARCH 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Mix returning robins gay 


SON With some brave buds sprouting; 
= Add some pussy willows gray, 
_ Starting on their outing. 

= . . 


Take.a lot of melting snow, 

Stream banks overflowing; 

A few belated snowflakes 

That don’t know where they’re going. 





LY 


Add a V-shaped flock of geese 
Against a cloudy sky, 

And some jolly paper kites 
That soar away up high. 


Let a fussy gust of wind 
Mix them well together, 
And you'll have a mad March day 
. With hints of springtime weather. 


LTT 





Litt 


UNITED STATES! AMERICA! 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


United States! America! 
We're glad our homes are here. 
We're proud to be Americans, 
And hold our country dear. 


Lit 


We're glad that we are citizens 
Of the good old U.S.A. 

We pledge anew our loyalty 
In all we do or say. 








Lilt 


United States! America! 
Befriends the poor and weak. 
Minorities may have their rights, 
And all who wish may speak. 


Lijit) 


We're honored that our homes are here, 
With equal rights for all. 

When Uncle Sam has need of me, 
I’m ready for his call! 





Littl 


PUSSY WILLOWS 


ESTHER ATTEBERRY 


T The funny little pussies 
That live in a tree 

Are dressed very warmly, 
As anyone can see. 

I take off my winter coat 
| When springtime is near; 
They put on their fur coats 
To show spring is here! 
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AMERICA 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


I love America so much, 
Her forests and her plains, 

Her cities and her farmlands, too, 
Her snowstorms and her rains. 


I love her flag, red, white, and blue, 
Her people and her hills, 

Her shops and railroad stations large, 
Her offices and mills. 


The spirit of America 
Means most of all to me— 
The spirit of Democracy, 
Of brave men and of free! 


MY PLAYMATE 


VERA M. BALDWIN 


Oh, we have such fun together, 
The wind and I! 

He takes my kite and tosses it 
"Way up on high. 


He whirls and twirls and twists about, 
Full of wild glee, . 

Until my kite is higher 

Than the tallest tree. 


I WOULDN'T MISS IT 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I’m always in the kitchen 
When Mother’s there to bake, 
Because I like to watch her 
Spread frosting on a cake. 


She does it very quickly— 
It hardly takes a minute— 
And then she lets me lick the bowl 
That had the frosting in it! 


THE SMALLEST ONE CAN HELP 


A PATRIOTIC PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
KARIN ASBRAND 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


UNCLE SAM—Wears traditional costume. 


TEN CHILDREN—Wear school clothes. 


vicrorY—Wears a long white robe and a wide 
blue ribbon extending from her left shoul- 
der to the right side of her waist. “Victory” 
is printed on the ribbon in gold letters. 


TWO GIRL OR BOY scouTS—In their uniforms. 


THE Play 


(In the center of the stage is a make-believe 
microphone. A large American flag is at the 
right.) 

UNCLE SAM (at the microphone )—Calling 
all Americans! Once again “let music swell the 
breeze and ring from all the trees sweet free- 
dom’s song.” Calling all Americans! Please 
stand by. 

(“America” is played on piano or phono- 
graph record. The Ten Children march on, 
formiug a semicircle around the stage, and sing 
the first and last stanzas.) 

FIRST CHILD—We heard you, Uncle Sam, 
and here we are ready to do your bidding. 

SECOND CHILD—We are neither very old nor 
very big, but if you need us we are ready to 
do whatever you would have us do. 

THIRD CHILD—Yes, sir. We are ready to 
stand by, if you will tell us what to do. 

FOURTH CHILD—Maybe we cannot fight for 
freedom, or die for it, but we can live for it, 
and work for it, and sing for it so that our 
voices will be heard over all the world. 


FIFTH CHILD—Bechind us stand all the pa- 
triots who have lived and died, fought and bled 
for freedom, to make our country great. 

SIXTH CHILD—Before us stands Liberty. We 
must never let her torch go out. 

SEVENTH CHILD—We love our country’s 
flag. When we see it (points to flag) we know 
that we are a part of a great nation filled with 
opportunities for every man, woman, and 
child, and with liberty and justice for all. 

EIGHTH CHILD—The freedom of all the 
world is now at stake. Tell us, dear Uncle 
Sam, what can we do to help protect it? 

NINTH CHILD—We are proud to be Amer- 
icans, and we are proud of you, Uncle Sam. 
We would do anything for you. 

TENTH CHILD—Tell us, then, how we can be 
of service. 

UNCLE SAM—Thank you, dear children. 
When I have such loyal patriots back of me I 
have nothing to fear. United we stand; divided 
we fall. Let us join hands with Victory. Here 
she comes now. Listen to what she has to say. 

vicToRY (entering )— 

That you may guard this freedom well, 

A gift I give to you, 

To help you’keep our flag on high— 

Our dear Red, White, and Blue. 

(She goes to First Child.) To you I give love 
to God and to country and to all mankind, for 
without love no cause can be won. (To Second 
Child.) To you I give the gift of faith, for it 
is a bulwark to which all men must cling. (To 


Third Child.) To you (Continued on page 63) 
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talking with animation. 





(Alice, Roger, and Elmer are in their seats, 
Dick and Jack enter 
and look around.) 

pick—Hello, everybody! 
other members of this club? 

ROGER—They will be here soon. 

ALICE—Come and join our discussion. We 
have been talking about the war. 

yack—What is the matter with you, Elmer? 

ELMER—Well, I’ve been listening to the 
radio a good deal, and I’m scared. Our coun- 
try is at war. What if our country should lose? 

(Jack hesitates and comes nearer to Elmer; 
Dick follows.) 

yack—Oh, the United States is a great de- 
mocracy, a strong, united nation, and everyone 
is working for victory. That’s what my father 
says. 

(Ann, Sally, and Craig enter.) 

ANN—Hello, Jack! Hello, Elmer! 
are you boys quarreling about? 

(Sally and Craig go directly to their seats.) 

pick (leaning on desk near Elmer)—Oh, 
we're not quarreling! We're talking about our 
country, and what a great democracy it is. 

ANN—Yes, there’s been a lot of talk about 
democracy for quite a long while. I notice the 
radio programs, the funnies, and comic books 


Where are the 


What 


have features on democracy. 

(Sally and Craig look up. Alice and Roger 
move nearer the group.) 

craic—Mother says that people used to take 
democracy for granted, without knowing what 
it is and how our ancestors fought for it. 

ELMER—Just what is a democracy, and when 
and where did it begin? 

ALICE—Why, a democracy is a government 
by the people of acountry. Don’t you remem- 
ber that during American Education Week, we 
learned that democracy began in England in 
the year 1215? King John was King of Eng- 
land then. He was so cruel and unkind that 
the nobles banded together and compelled him 
to sign the Magna Charta. 

pickK—Oh, yes, I remember now. The Magna 
Charta was a document that set down for the 
first time the rights of free men. It was the 
beginning of English liberty. 

ROGER—Was that the beginning of democ- 
racy in England? 

ANN—Yes. And don’t you remember how 
the Pilgrims carried on the fight for democ- 
racy? They did not want to go to the King’s 
church. They wanted to worship God in their 
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Democracy in School 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
MINNIE R. HENDERSON 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Weston School, 


Galesburg, Illinois 








CHARACTERS 
ALICE DICK SALLY 
ROGER JACK CRAIG 
ELMER ANN 
SETTING 


A schoolroom where the children assem- 
ble for a club meeting. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The cast of characters may be expanded 
to include over twenty-five children, by 
dividing the speeches of the original char- 
acters among as many as may be desired. 




















own way. So they left England. (Alice and 
Roger nod.) They sailed to Holland where 
they could hold their own meetings. 

yack—The story in our reader said that 
when the Pilgrims had lived in Holland for 
some time, their children learned to speak 
Dutch and began to forget the English lan- 
guage. The Pilgrims did not want their chil- 
dren to forget that they were English, so they 
decided to sail to America. 

pick (excitedly)—I remember the name of 
the ship. It was the “Mayflower.’” The Pil- 
grims landed in this country in 1620. They 
were pioneers of democracy, weren’t they? 

yack—Yes, they gave us the idea of freedom 
of religion. 

ELMER—They had to put up with a lot of 
hardships, didn’t they? 

SALLY—My mother says all our ancestors 
did. She said they had a new land to take care 
of, with wild animals on every side. They had 
rough work to do and many troubles to bear. 











ROGER—I read in one of the books I got 
from the library that the early colonists were 
governed by England. George III, the King of 
England, was selfish. He treated the Amer- 
ican colonists not as free men, but as slaves. He 
tried to get all he could in taxes and service 
from them, and he took away their rights. 

ALICE—I read that the cole sts sent letters 
to explain what was wrong, but the King paid 
no attention. The laws grew more unfair and 
the taxes grew heavier. 

ROGER—Yes, and my book said that among 
the colonists were men who were used to think- 
ing for themselves. They said, “We will not 
obey the laws unless we have a part in making 
them. We will not pay taxes unless we have a 
part in deciding the taxes.” They said, “Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” My 
big brother, Bill, who is in high school, says 
those words are important as a principle of free 
government. 

ANN (warmly)—The colonists got ready to 
fight against England for their representation. 
But soon they saw that they would be risking 
their lives in war to get only very little free- 
dom. They decided to make America a free 
country, and not just a colony. 

ALICE—Dad told me that the wisest men of 
the country got together and made the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

ELMER (picking up a book from his desk) — 
This book about Thomas Jefferson tells that 
the Declaration of Independence was written 
by him and was adopted by Congress, July 4, 
1776. When it was read out to the people, the 
great bell in the steeple of the State House 
in Philadelphia rang loud and long. - Ever 
since, we have called this the Liberty Bell. 

CRAIG—I've read about the Declaration of 
Independence. It said that America should be 
free and have all the rights of a free country. 
If any country interfered, it would fight for 
those rights. 

JACK—Y ou said, Ann, that the colonists de- 
cided to go to war against England to gain 
their freedom. Tell us more. 

ANN—George Washington was the general 
of the little American army that won the war 
for independence. When the war was over, the 
people made Washington president. He was so 
wise and good that he is called, “The Father 
of his Country.” (Continued on page 66) 
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ie them strum - ming. Join the song and sing a-long. All you do is 0- pen your mouth. 


Take your stand for Dix -ie land, For you can’t help sing - ing, down South! 


T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. Sand 
blocks, to imitate dance steps, may be used by a child with keen rhythmic sense. This is the seventh in a series of scores with typical American themes. 
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All-Americans 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ADELAIDE M. COURTNEY 


Librarian and Teacher of Engliet, 





Randolph Township High Schocl, Guy Mills, Menrse)vania 
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JACK MCCORMICK—Well, Johnny, what-de 
you think of it? Can we organize our own 
team? 

JOHN sMiIrH—Sure we can. Who all are 
going to be on it? 

JACK MCCORMICK—Let’s see. Ivan Winowski 
can pitch pretty well. Let’s get him. 

JOHN smMItH—lI thought you said this was 
going to be an all-American team. 

JACK MCCORMICK—Well, it is. 

JOHN sMitrH—It won't be all-American if 
Ivan Winowski is on it. He's not American. 

JACK MCCORMICK—What is he? 

JOHN SMITH—He’s Polish. 

JACK MCCORMICK—Oh, that’s so! He’s such 
a good pitcher, too. 

JOHN sMITrH—Yes, he is. But this has to be 
all-American. 

JACK MCCORMICK—That’s right. Well, may- 
be you can pitch. 

JOHN SMITH—Not so well as Ivan. 

JACK MCCORMICK—Maybe not, but you're 
second best to him. Now, what shall we do 
about a catcher? 

JOHN sMITH—Giovanni Forella can catch. 
Let’s get him. 

JACK MCCORMICK—I thought he was Italian. 

JOHN SMITH—I guess he is. Then he will 
have to be counted out. 

JACK MCCORMICK—That’s too bad. I like 
Giovanni. He hardly ever misses a ball, even if 
he is short. I wish we could have him on this 
team, but I suppose we can’t. 

JOHN sMITH—Not if we want to keep it 
all-American. 

JACK MCCORMICK—Then we are in a fix. 

JOHN SMITH (pointing to right)—There 
goes Jean Dumont. How about him? He’s 
not Italian, nor Polish either. He must be 
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Amecican. Let’s ask him. (Shoufs.) Jean! 
Come over here. We've got business to talk 
over with you. 

(Jean enters, carrying a sack of groceries.) 

JEAN DUMONT—Hello, fellows. Will it take 
very long? I have to deliver these groceries. 

JACK MCCORMICK—W ould you like to be on 
our ball team? 

JEAN DUMONT—Why, sure I'd like it! 
What do you want me to play? 

JOHN SMItH—You can be catcher. 

JEAN DUMONT (/osses his cap in the air) — 
Whee! Wait until I tell my brother. I'll bet 
he gets me a new mitt. 

JACK MCCORMICK—That’s settled then. 
You're catcher. You're almost as good as 
Giovanni Forella anyway. 

JEAN DUMONT—Oh, no, Aot quite. Why 
don’t you let Giovanni catch and me be first 
baseman? He is a better catcher than I am. 

JACK MCCORMICK—We don’t want him. 

JEAN DUMONT—Why not? 

JACK MCCORMICK—He’s not American. He's 
Italian. We're keeping the team all-American. 

JEAN DUMONT—Oh, I see. Well, O.K. 
(Turns to leave.) See you tomorrow, then. 
(Pauses a moment; then turns back to the 
boys.) Wait a minute. You say all the fel- 
lows on this team have to be Americans? 

JOHN sSMITH—That’s right. You're an 
American, aren’t you? 

JEAN DUMONT—Sure, I’m an American. But 
then I guess Giovanni Forella is as much an 
American as I am. 

JOHN SMITH—What do you mean? 

JEAN DUMONT—Well, Giovanni was born in 
this country, wasn’t he? 

JACK MCCORMICK—Yes, but his parents were 
born in Italy. That makes them Italian. 





JEAN DUMONT—Well, my dad and mother 
were born in France. That makes me French. 

JACK MCCORMICK—Oh, I didn’t know there 
were so many foreigners around here. 

JEAN DUMONT—I don’t know what differ. 
ence that makes. My people pay taxes and vote 
just as yours do, and Giovanni's father is on the 
city council. He wouldn’t be on it if he 
weren't a citizen. 

JACK MccoRMicK—Well, would you all 
Ivan Winowski an American? He still talks 
Polish at home. 

JEAN DUMONT—I guess he’s American all 
right. Just as much as lam. My people talk 
French and Giovanni's talk Italian. 

JOHN SMITH—This is getting too complicat- 
ed for me. I don’t see how we can keep this 
team all-American and have an Italian, 4 
Frenchman, and a Polish fellow on it. 

JEAN DUMONT (furning to go) —Well, that's 
your problem. When you get it figured out, 
let me know. (Exits.) 

JACK MCCORMICK—Who is there in this 
neighborhood that is all-American? 

JOHN sMITH—Say, I know who'd make a 
good fielder. Hans Steinberger. He can run 
like a deer, and he can catch a fly too. Let's 
get Hans. 

JACK MccoRMICK—It’s all right with me. 
But is he American? 

JOHN sMITH—Why, I don’t know. I guess 
he is. 

JACK MCCORMICK—I don’t think so. Last 
week I heard Mr. Steinberger telling Dad about 
Germany, where he lived when he was young. 
I guess that makes him German. 








CHARACTERS 


JACK MCCORMICK 

JOHN SMITH 

JEAN DUMONT 

BARNEY O' CONNOR—A local football hero. 


SETTING AND PROPERTIES 





The action can take place in an open 
court, a gymnasium, or on the street. 
Jack McCormick and John Smith may 
play casually with catching mitts, bats, 
or balls while they speak. 




















JOHN SMITH—That’s so. I never thought of 
Hans as being German. He’s just like we are, 
and he’s awfully nice about letting us use his 
skates and his bike, or anything else he has. 

JACK MCCORMICK—Yes, Hans is all right. 
It’s a shame that he isn’t American. I wish we 
could have Giovanni and Ivan and Jean on our 
team, too. We'd have a wonderful team then. 

(The boys are silent for a moment. They 
fidget dejectedly with the bats, their clothes, 
caps, and so on.) 

JOHN SMITH (looking around )—Here comes 
Barney O'Connor. He’s on the football squad 
at college and played basketball in high school. 
Hello, Barney! 

BARNEY O CONNOR (entering )—Hello, boys. 
What is the discussion? You've been here for 
almost a half hour. You don’t play ball like 
that, you know. (Continued on page 68) 
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‘he Congress, which is shown here in joint session, makes the 
thes, laws that mark the progress of our democracy. Ewing Galloway 


@ IT HAS been more than one hundred and fifty years since 
mes the United States of America came into being. What has 
uad MARION PAINE STEVENS our great democracy accomplished? What steps have been tak- 
ool. en toward making the good life possible for all? Some of the 

Instructor, Elementary Department, : ; 
Ethical Culture School, answers are given here, and ways of finding others are suggested. 
oys. New York, N.Y. It is well to know what has already been achieved, but we 
for must realize that much remains to be done. The children of to- 
like day will be tomorrow’s citizens. Their task will be to maintain 


Here is another in our series of Illustrated Units, which this ‘ingae- 
68) year are devoted to the general theme of democratic living. privileges already won, and to make further gains in democracy. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ BY DEMOCRACY we mean far more 

than a form of government. Democ- 
racy is rather a way of life which promotes 
the individual and combined interests of all. 
The Greeks coined the word democracy, 
which meant “everybody is king,” or “the 
people rule.” Consequently democracy is 
to be thought of not only as a political, but 
as a social and economic, influence. 

It is out of this broader viewpoint that 
our. unit has been built up. Real democ- 
racy includes protecting natural resources 
and other common rights, just as much as it 


.does the constitutional guarantees of equal 


suffrage or trial by jury. 

In this enlarged sense no country is ab- 
solutely democratic. If the aim of a de- 
mocracy is justice and fairness for all, no 
country is 100 per cent democratic which 
permits bad housing, undernourishment, 
unemployment, and pauperism foe large 
numbers of its people. 

In presenting this unit, some of che posi- 
tive, constructive, democratic ‘accomplish- 
ments of the United States have been 
stressed, rather than its unsolved problems. 
With older pupils, however, it is wise to 


present not only the general duties and re-- 


sponsibilities of a democratic citizenry, but 
also certain specific civic problems which 
cry for attention, here and now, and which 
the pupils may some day be able to do 
~mething about. 

We cannot stress too often the fact that 
every home, every school, every classroom 
must be a laboratory which provides direct 
firsthand experiences in co-operative living. 
Children can learn to be democratic only 
by practicing democracy in their daily lives. 
Teachers should be aware that they are con- 
tributing to the development of democracy 
by encouraging such daily practices. 

Finally a word may be said about patri- 
otism. Right relationships with other na- 
tions as well as consideration for our own 
are the essence of true patriotism. 


Objectives 


The purposes of this unit are to empha- 
size such concepts as the following: 

1. Democracy is a growing, not a static, 
thing. 

2. Our government is constantly at work 
serving its citizens. 

3. Any service, for example the post of- 
fice, grows and changes with the times. 

4. There are still many unsolved prob- 
lems in our democracy. 

§. The electorate is often slow to see 
needs and the government slow to act, as 
in the conservation of forests. 

6. Conflicting interests and rights must 
be harmonized. 
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Method 


This unit might be developed in many 
ways. We have chosen to present a num- 
ber of forward steps which the United 
States has taken since we became a nation. 
Some of them are long-established govern- 
ment services; others are comparatively 
new. It should be emphasized that all such 
steps have come in response to felt needs, 
and that other steps, some long overdue, are 
developing and will be accomplished as we 
progress along the democratic road. 


For Primary Grades 


Use the stories and the booklets suggested 
in the bibliography as the basis for curric- 
ulum units. Children can visit the post of - 
fice, a library, and a weather station, and 
can carry out suitable activities based on 
these themes. Emphasize the importance 
to-ys of everyday government services. 

Stress also the fact that our comfort and 
safery depend on the faithful work done by 
miany competent people. Let the children 
fake a list of these community helpers and 
learn about their work. 


For Middle Grades 


Protection may be studied in a similar 
manner, beginning with a local situation. 
What is being done in the children’s own 
town or city to protect them? Who are the 
people charged with these duties? Bring up 
typical issues relating to child life and child 
interests. Follow this with a study of the 
protection offered by your state and na- 
tional governments. 

The conservation material can be used to 
advantage in an extensive study of this sub- 
ject at a level suited to each group. Any 
community can offer examples of the need 
for conservation. Start with conditions in 
the neighborhood. Children and teacher 
may explore their environment and discov- 
er its needs in regard to conservation. In- 
terest in country-wide conservation will 
naturally follow, and will be more mean- 
ingful with a background of neighborhood 


problems. 
For Upper Grades 


Study of conservation is advised for an 
upper-grade group, as well as the historical 
studies planned for these grades. The sec- 
tion on the rights of labor may prove to be 
a controversial topic in some schools. It 
should be discussed fairly and without emo- 
tional bias. Parents or other adults of dif- 
fering opinions might be asked to visit the 
school and present their views. It is a good 
thing for children to learn that all adults 
do not think alike, and to hear both sides of 
a controversial question. 


Bibliography 


For Primary Grades 


Hardy, R. L.; and others: 
(Newson). 

Kuh, Charlotte: The Postman (Macmillan). 

The Library, No. 110, and The Post Office, No, 
207, Unit Study Books (American Educa- 
tion Press). 

Parker, Bertha M.: Ask the Weatherman and 
The Ways of the Weather (Row Peterson), 

Smith, Nila B.; and others: A Look at the 
Weather and The Postman (Silver Burdett), 


For Middle Grades 


Bruner, H. B.; and Smith, C. M.: Conserving 
Our Natural Resources (Charles E. Merrill), 
A text for pupils. Suggests many activities, 

Conservation of Soil and Water, No. $11; Con- 
servation of Wild Life, No. 512; Iron and 
Steel, No. 653; Mining, No. 654; and Petro- 
leum, No. 553, Unit Study Books (American 
Education Press) . 


Betty's Letters 


For Upper Grades 


Hartman, Gertrude: The Making of a Democ- 
racy, revised edition (Day). Part II. “From 
Colony to Nation.” 

Knowlton, Daniel C.; and Harden, Mary: Our 
America, Past and Present (American Book 
Co.). Formerly published as Since We Be- 
came a Nation. 

Moore, Rebecca D.: When They Were Girls 
(Owen). 

Nichols, Roy F.; and others: America Yester- 
day and America Today (Macmillan). 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


The following booklets pertain to the general 

theme of this unit: 

Current Events Yearbook (American Educa- 
tion Press). Valuable up-to-date reference 
pamphlet for grades VI-VII. 

“Young Citizens in a Democracy” (American 
Education Press). A series of text work- 
books. Growing Up in a Democracy, Grade 
IV; My American Home, Grade V; Living 
in America, Grade V1; and The Great Law 
of Our Land, Grades IV—-VIIL. 


For the Teacher 


Brinser, Ayers; and Shepard, Ward: Our Use 
of the Land (Harper). Covers land, water, 
minerals, forests, and wild life. 

Conservation, Our Constitution, Our Federal 
Government, Politics, and We Americans, 
“Building America” (Americana Corp., 
2 West 45th Street, New York). 

The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy, prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission (National Education 
Association ) . 

Hayes, Forsha: The American Primer (Alli- 
ance Book Corp., New York). 

The Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(Owen). Natural Resources, No. 16; 
Weather, No. 19; Books, No. 25; The Post 
Office, No. 27. 

Soil Conservation, Nov. 1941; and Water Con- 
servation, Jan. 1942 (Cornell Rural School 
Leaflets, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.)- 
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Bighorn sheep are | 


TAKING CARE ee oe 
of Ore Hevitasse 


Scarlet and white 
flamingos live in 
safety in a south- 
ern sanctuary for 
rare wild birds. 


Ewing Galloway 
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S.C. 1060. Courtesy, U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
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Constant vigilance by forest rangers lessens 
our loss from forest fires. Courtesy U.S. Forest Service 


Here is a striking photograph of contour plow- 
ing and strip planting in one-terrace widths. 
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Sturdy pines were planted in this wasteland to keep the 
sand from blowing away. Courtesy, U.S, Department of Agriculture 





GA-40, O71-A 
The field shown above is severely eroded. Be- 
low we see the same field with a three-year 
growth of kudzu, a vine used to revegetate the 


soil in such areas. Courtesy, U.S. Soil Conservation Service G.A-40, 071-8 





The destructive consequences of floods can be averted by build- 
ing dams to hold back the water. Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
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HOW OUR GOVERNMENT HELPS PEOPLE 
For Primary Grades 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


@ DO YOU know how letters travel? 
Mail is a subject which affects us all, 
and we should learn all we can about it. 

Millions of letters and post cards, news- 
papers and magazines, and packages large 
and small are sent all over the United States 
every day. Taking care of the mail is one 
of the things our government does for us. 

Thousands of men and women work in 
our postal service. At the head of them all 
is the postmaster general, who is chosen by 
the president. One of the duties of his de- 
partment is to see that all the different 
kinds of stamps are made. 

Stamps have pictures on them. Some- 
times there is a picture of some famous per- 
son. Sometimes the picture is of a famous 
place or event. Each stamp is marked with 
the price you must pay for it. The stamp 
that you put on a letter shows that you 
have paid for its journey. 

In the United States there are about fifty 
thousand post offices. Each one has a post- 
master or postmistress who is in charge... 
Often there are other workers. Some of 
them are called clerks. 

Let us see what happens to a letter after 
itis written. The writer may take it to the 
post office, or he may put it in a govern- 
ment mailbox where it stays until it is 
picked up by a collector. The collector 
takes it to the post office. 

At the post office the stamps on each let- 
ter are canceled, and the date and the place 
at which it was mailed are stamped on the 
envelope. Then the letter is placed in a con- 
tainer with other mail and sent away. All 
mail going in one direction is kept together. 

Mailbags are put into mail cars on trains. 
At each station, mail for that place may 
be dropped off and other bags taken on. 

Some mail is carried by airplane. Each 
letter costs six cents. 

When mail reaches the place to which it 
is addressed, it is carried to the post office 
and sorted. 

In large cities, mail travels underground 
in pneumatic tubes from the post office to 
substations, and vice versa. 

City letter carriers deliver mail to peo- 
ple’s houses two or three times a day. They 
carry it in strong leather bags. 

In very small villages, where there are no 
letter carriers, the mail is kept at the post 
office until called for. 

The rural carrier takes the mail to farm- 
houses in an automobile. 

In some places, mail is delivered by boat. 
In the far North, dog sleds are used. 

Post cards and sealed letters are called 
first-class mail. This means that they are 
sent from place to place very quickly. 
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There is also second-, third-, and fourth- 
class mail, which costs less to send and 
which travels more slowly. We can in this 
way send such things as newspapers and 
magazines, circulars, catalogues, books, 
laundry, eggs, presents for our friends, and 
all kinds of packages. 

To secure more prompt delivery, we add 
a special-delivery stamp to the regular post- 
age. It costs ten cents extra to send a letter 
by special-delivery mail. 

Valuable mail may be insured at the post 
office. If insured mail is lost, the Post 
Office Department will pay for it. 


* 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


® ARE you fond of reading? Books help 

people to be happy in their leisure time. 
They also teach us many interesting and 
worth-while things. 

There was a time, even in this country, 
when people had few books or none in their 
homes. If they did not have money to buy 
them, there was no other way that they 
could get books to read. 

But today, in every city and in many 
smaller places all over the United States, 
there are free public libraries. Anyone who 
obeys the rules can borrow books there. 

Public libraries are for all the people. 
Most libraries are paid for out of tax mon- 
ey, but some are supported by gifts. The 
money is used to buy books, take care of the 
building, and pay the librarians. 

Some books, such as dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias, are used for reference only. 
One cannot take them away from the li- 
brary. But most of the books in the library 
may be borrowed and taken home. 

In many libraries there is a special chil- 
dren’s room. Here on attractive low shelves 
may be found all sorts of books that chil- 
dren like to read. Kind librarians help the 
children find the right books, and often 
tell or read stories to them. 

Large cities have branch libraries in ev- 
ery neighborhood so that people need not go 
far for a book, or pay carfare. 

From public libraries, sailors can borrow 
books, which they exchange for a new sup- 
ply whenever their ship returns to port. 

For country people, there are traveling 
libraries. Once a week, or perhaps once a 
month, a car or truck will drive up to a 
little village or to a farmer’s home. Inside 
the car are rows of books and a librarian to 
help people choose wisely. 

Many schools get books from their state 
or town libraries to help the children in 
their schoolwork, and to supply good story- 
books for them to carry home. 





THE UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAU 


@ HAVE you ever read weather reports 
like these, or listened to them over 
the radio? 

“Fair and warmer.” 

“Continued rain.” 

“Partly cloudy.” 

If so, perhaps you have wondered who 
finds out what the weather is going to be. 

This is the work of the United States 
Weather Bureau in Washington, D.C. It 
is another one of the ways in which our 
government helps people. 

The Weather Bureau has nearly three 
hundred weather stations in different parts 
of the United States. At these stations the 
men use weather instruments, and send re- 
ports of what they find to Washington. 

When the scientists at the Weather Bu- 
reau know about the temperature, wind, 
air pressure, and the amount of cloudiness, 
rain, or snow all over the country, they can 
usually tell what the weather is going to be. 

Do you know what instruments are used 
by the Weather Bureau? All of you are 
familiar with the weather vane, although 
its true name should be wind vane. A wind 
vane points in the direction from which the 
wind is coming. The heavy part, or tail, 
swings around against the wind. 

Another weather instrument is the ther- 
mometer, which measures the temperature. 
A thermometer is a glass tube containing 
some substance, usually mercury, which 
expands with heat. As it expands, it rises 
in the tube. 

There are marks at the side of the ther- 
mometer tube which show how much the 
mercury is rising or falling. The marks 
are called degrees. 

A barometer measures the pressure of 
the air. When the barometer records high 
air pressure, we expect the weather to be 
fair. If the air pressure is low, it indicates 
stormy weather. 

A rain gauge tells us how much rain falls 
ina day. It is a container kept out under 
the sky, into which rain falls drop by drop. 

There are marks at the side of a rain 
gauge, just like those on your ruler. When 
there is a light rain, the water in the rain 
gauge may rise only half an inch; a heavy 
rainfall may bring it up to three inches. 

How does all this work of the Weather 
Bureau help the people of the United 
States? Here are a few of the many ways. 

A farmer who learns that a heavy rain is 
coming will not begin to cut hay. If he 
hears of a cold wave, he will postpone 
planting his corn for a few days. In the 
southern states, warnings of a coming 
freeze often save the fruit crop. 

People living near rivers are warned 0 
coming floods. Ships at sea get informa- 
tion about high winds or bad storms ap- 
proaching them. Aviators are told of wind 
and rain, and especially about fog. 

Weather reports help girls and boys to 
know when to dress for rain or cold and 
how to plan for outdoor activities. 
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Ewing Galloway 





Great numbers of postage stamps The clerks who dispatch the mail 
are printed on this rotary press. must be nimble-fingered and alert. 





To save valuable time, mail is sorted inside the 
railway car en route to its destination. Culver Service 


Courtesy, L.S. Office of Education 





Think how many people are helped by the 
reports sent out from the Weather Bureau 
ofice! The man (above) is consulting the 
barometer. The aviator (below) is reading 
a teletyped report. Courtesy, U.S. Weather Bureau 


Traveling libraries 
make books avail- 
able to people who 
live in rural areas. 








Courtesy, Rochester Public Library 


The children’s room in a public library is a quiet, restful place 
where girls and boys like to browse among their book friends. 
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- PRESENT PROTECTION AND FUTURE SAFEGUARDS 
For Middle Grades 


HOW WE ARE PROTECTED 


M@ AS WE become increasingly interde- 

pendent, our local, state, and national 
governments find it more and more neces- 
sary to plan ways of protecting people who 
live together in communities. We could 
not even list all those ways, but we can dis- 
cuss a few typical ones. 

One great danger to our homes is from 
fire. All cities and most towns have fire 
departments to put out fires. But this is 
‘only a small part of what is done to protect 
us from fire. For example, the erection of 
fire escapes, especially on tall buildings, 
is a necessary precaution which is required 
by law. Firemen inspect moving-picture 
houses to make sure that all is safe for the 
audiences. Fire insurance, though under 
private management, is regulated by laws. 

City and state police do much to protect 
us against those who dd not obey the law. 
Even the best traffic rules are useless unless 
we have policemen or state troopers to en- 
force them when necessary. 

The police watch empty houses, make 
streets safe at night, assist lost people in 
finding their homes, and help us out in hun- 
dreds of similar ways. 

Protection of the public health by our 
government takes many forms. Cattle are 
carefully inspected for diseases, and a sup- 
ply of pure water is maintained through 
watchful care. 

Our government sends out many thou- 
sands of bulletins telling the people of the 
United States what foods are most health- 
ful and how to prepare them. In this way 
mothers are shown how to feed their fam- 
ilies properly and thus protect them from 
malnutrition and disease. 

Those who are ill can go to a hospital or 
clinic for care at prices that they can pay. 
If they are in need, they may be given free 
medical attention, or a nurse will visit their 
homes to help out. 

Local Boards of Health protect us from 
contagious diseases. A child who is sick 
with measles, for example, is quarantined 
at home so that others are not exposed. 

Unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions are additional forms of protection 
which the United States has developed in 
modern times. 

A recent type of protection made pos- 
sible by our government is the insurance of 
bank deposits. A bank which carries this 
insurance will refund deposits up to five 
thousand dollars at any time. 

Many forms of protection are fynctions 
of national and state government, but in 
other cases, such as the operation of fire de- 
partments or the police force, protection is 
the responsibility of local communities. 
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CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


™@ CONSERVATION means preserva- 

tion, or guarding against waste. To 
conserve the natural wealth of this nation 
for future generations is one function of 
our democracy. 

We in the United States have been and 
are very wasteful of our natural resources, 
though today many government agencies 
are alive to the dangers of neglect. Some 
important conservation agencies are: the 
Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Mines, 
and the National Resources Committee. 
There are many others. 


Soil AND WATER 


Soil is our most valuable natural resource 
because we depend upon its products for 
the basic needs of man—food and clothing. 
Yet, though we are a young country, much 
of our land is already worn out. Grasslands 
have been cropped too closely. Great tracts 
of farm land no longer yield a living to 
their owners because they lack fertility. 

Erosion, or a washing away of the soil by 
water, has been going on rapidly. When 
soil is eroded, it means that not only the soil 
itself is gone, but nitrogen and-other ele- 
ments necessary to make soil productive are 
also washed away. 

Another form of erosion is wind erosion, 
which causes dust storms in dry weather. 

Floods not only wash away soil, but de- 
stroy property. 

Water power, which rightfully belongs 
to everybody, has been leased to private 
companies without proper safeguards. 

Various government agencies are con- 
stantly working to overcome these difficul- 
ties so that all the people may be helped in a 
democratic way. 

Rotation of crops is encouraged. This 
helps to put fertility back into the soil. 

Farmers and ranchers are shown how to 
stop soil erosion by terracing and contour 
plowing. They are advised to plant grasses 
and trees whose roots hold soil in place. 

Our government has built huge dams for 
storage of water and flood control. These 
dams help to irrigate barren land, 


CoaL AND Or 


The United States has immense beds of 
gold and silver, iron, copper, lead, and zinc. 
With care, these minerals will last for many 
years, since they can be used over and over. 

Coal, oil, and gasoline, on the other hand, 
can be used but once. Much of our oil sup- 
ply has been wasted in the past by careless 
pumping, by evaporation, and by fire. At 
present, however, greater care is being ex- 
ercised to prevent waste, 


ForESTS 


Things that grow need to be conserved 
also. Once a tree has been cut down, it 
may take a hundred years for another like 
it to develop. If wild flowers are pulled up 
by the roots, they will gradually die out. 
Our government is striving in many ways 
to safeguard our growing things so that we 
may have plenty in the future. 

The early settlers cut down and burned 
many great trees in order to make clearings 
for their homes and crops. Later, loggers 
felled huge tracts of timber for lumber or 
wood pulp. 

Many forests have been lost through 
great fires. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the forest fires are 
caused by man—campers, smokers, farm- 
ers, and others; the rest by lightning. 

When timber is cut down or burned, the 
soil is exposed to damage by water. When 
steep slopes are left bare, rainfall is not held 
back by leaves and roots. It pours down 
into the rivers, washing away the soil, and 
causing floods and later droughts. 

About one fifth of the forest land of the 
United States is owned by the government 
and managed by the United States Forest 
Service. Nearly every state has some of 
this government land. In addition, certain 
states own and control other areas within 
their boundaries. 

Besides watching for forest fires and di- 
recting fire fighting when one has been lo- 
cated, the forest rangers have many other 
duties, such as feeding animals in winter, 
building trails, and rescuing lost people. 

So far no way has been found to prevent 
the free cutting down of forests by private 
owners, We may some day come to the 
European plan of “balanced yield” by 
which only certain parts of a woodland are 
cut each year and the rest left standing. 


Witp Lire 
The New World was rich in wild life be- 


fore the Europeans came. Indians had in- 
ferior weapons and killed only what they 
needed for their own use. But when the 
white man came, he brought better weap- 
ons. He made clearings and settlements; he 
killed fur-bearing animals and sold the fur. 

With the clearing of forest land, wild 
birds and the large animals of the woods no 
longer had food, shelter, or protection. For 
these and other reasons the balance of na- 
ture was upset. Many species of animals 
died out; others became scarce. 

Our government is trying to restore this 
balance of nature in many ways. Nation- 
al Parks, wild-life reservations, big-game 
preserves, and bird sanctuaries protect and 
shelter wild creatures. State laws permit 
the shooting of game only between certain 
dates. Each year a wild-life census is taken 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the results are carefully studied. 

Although animal conservation is only 
about thirty years old, national, state, and 
private conservation services have done 
much to preserve and increase wild life. 
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This state trooper is awaiting orders from the sergeant 
before starting out on his routine patrol of the highway 
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MILEPOSTS OF DEMOCRACY 
For Upper Grades 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


M@ SLAVERY is a very old institution. 
Not only savages, but the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and the people of other 
ancient civilizations had many siaves. 
Often these slaves were war captives, and 
in many cases were of higher birth and 
greater culture than their owners. 
During the feudal days of the Middle 


Ages, there were no slaves in Europe, but 


_ serfs had very little freedom. They had to 


submit to the power of their feudal lords. 

There was a modern revival of true slav- 
ery in the fifteenth century. Some ships 
from Portugal began the capture and trans- 
portation of African Negroes to Europe 
where they were bought and sold. Later 
Negro slaves were carried into the Amer- 
ican colonies by ships of many nations. 

At the time of the American Revolution, 
slavery was legal everywhere in the Amer- 
ican colonies. It flourished in the South be- 
cause slaves could be used as field hands for 
raising tobacco, cotton, and other crops. . 

Many people, even among those who 
owned slaves, did agt approve. of' slavery, 
and, finally, in the year 1808, importation 
of slaves into the United Stayes was made 
illegal. It was felt that slavery would then 
die out, but, instead, slaves increased in 
number and more slave states were admit- 
ted to the Union. 

An antislavery party was formed in the 
North, known as the Abolitionist Party, to 
bring about a change in the Constitution 
which would free slaves. The Abolitionists 
published a newspaper called the Libera- 
tor. . William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips were two great abolitionist orators. 
Famous antislavery writers were Whittier 
and Lowell. 

A new political organization, the Repub- 
lican Party, opposed slavery and worked 
for national unity against state rights. 

Some of the southern states insisted that 
states were independent and had the right 
to leave the Union, and, in 1860, they did 
secede. This was the immediate cause of 
the Civil War, though slavery was really 
the underlying cause. 

Two years later Lincoln, as a war meas- 
ure, issued the Emancipation Proclamation, 
which decreed that on New Year’s Day, 
1863, all slaves in the states still in rebellion 
would be free. But it was another two 
years before the war was over and the 
Union restored. 

Three amendments to the Constitution 
were finally adopted. The Thirteenth 
Amendment abolished slavery, the Four- 
teenth Amendment gave full civil rights to 
the freedmen, and the Fifteenth gave them 
the right to vote. 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


@ ANY movement to protect the rights 

of women is a wise thing in a democ- 
racy. Women should have the privilege of 
entering business or a profession, of earning 
a living wage, and of controlling their own 
property. 

Everybody believes these things today, 
but the women of the United States have 
had a hard uphill fight to secure their basic 
rights. Medical and law schools were long 
closed to women. A married woman’s 
property was controlled by her husband. If 
she had no husband, she had to pay taxes 
but had no right to say how the tax mon- 
ey should be spent. And women’s wages 
were lower than men’s for similar work. 

But what is generally meant by Women’s 
Rights is the right to vote and so help make 
the laws by which all are governed. Nu- 
merous silly arguments were advanced to 
prove that women should not have this 
privilege. Also many women declared that 
they did not want to vote. But other 
women had different views and were will- 
ing.co work for them. 

As long ago as 1848, women held the first 
Women’s Rights Convention, and in 1869 
they formed the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, which later became the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Some famous women leaders in the 
movement were Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. 
Anthony; and later Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, and Anna Howard 
Shaw. 

The women worked along twolines. One 
was to try to change state constitutions. 
Wyoming was the first state to permit 
women to vote, in 1869. Other states fol- 
lowed, some limiting the vote, others giving 
women the same voting power as men. 

The second line of attack was to secure a 
constitutional amendment permitting all 
women in the nation to vote. Every year, 
beginning with 1878, a Women’s Suffrage 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was presented to Congress, and every year 
it was tabled or voted down, until at last 
in 1919 it was passed by both houses. 

Then three fourths of the states had to 
ratify it, as is the rule for all constitutional 
amendments. This took about a year. Fi- 
nally in 1920, the Nineteenth Amendment, 
“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any state on ac- 
count of sex,” became a law. 

Women had won the long battle. The 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation became the National League of 
Women Voters, a powerful organization. 





THE RIGHTS OF LABOR 


@ IN THE Middle Ages, there were many 

craft unions called guilds. All who 
worked at one trade became members of 
the same guild. In those days all work was 
done by hand. The object of the*guilds was 
to keep up the quality of craft articles, and 
to make sure that each craftsman got 4 
fair price for his work. 

The guilds died out with the coming of 
the machine and the Industrial Revolution, 
but the idea of banding together for mu- 
tual help was revived in a new form called 
unions. 

For a long time in this country, as in oth- 
ers, a laboring man had few rights. Wages 
were low. When a man was no longer use- 
ful, he was discharged and a new worker 
hired. Often children were employed. 

There is an old saying, “In union there is 
strength.” This is the idea back of the 
trade unions of today. One man alone has 
little power, but as soon as he joins a group, 
he is able to demand good working condi- 
tions and fair treatment. If one dissatisfied 
man leaves his work or is discharged, no- 
body cares, but if a large group makes de- 
mands, it can often secure what it desires. 

Of course the power possessed by labor- 
ing groups must be wisely used to protect 
the just rights of individual workers and 
not to threaten or destroy the fundamental 
privileges of democracy. 

An old and very powerful labor group is 
the American Federation of Labor. It is 
organized by crafts, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, or plumbers, and _ includes 
mainly skilled workers. 

A rival union group is the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, usually called the 
C.1.O. The individual groups are organ- 
ized by whole industries. For instance, all 
skilled or unskilled workers in one automo- 
bile plant would belong to a single union, 
all workers in one coal mine to another. 
The C.LO. is only a few years old, but it 
has about four million members, almost as 
many as the American Federation of Labor. 

Another very important union group is 
the five Railway Brotherhoods, which are 
made up of engineers, conductors, firemen, 
and other railroad workers. Still another 
large union is the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, which includes what 
are called the needle trades of the country. 

Through the power of unions, workers 
have obtained many of their rights. Con- 
gress and state legislatures have passed laws 
in their favor. One important law is the 
Wage and Hour Law, which fixes mini- 
mum wages and maximum work hours per 
week for workers in all industries engaged 
in interstate commerce. Congress has also 
created the National Labor Relations Board, 
which is charged with the duty of seeing 
that labor laws are carried out. 

Although in some cases labor groups have 
acted unfairly and against the public in- 
terest, unions are necessary if working peo- 
ple are to secure their democratic rights. 
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As Lincoln read the 
Emancipation Procla- 
mation to his cabinet, 
they fully understood 
the immensity of the 
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UF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Photo by Bachrach, from Culver Service 


Carrie Chapman Catt has given many years 
of service to the cause of Woman Suffrage. 
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Susan B. Anthony was a pioneer in 
the crusade for Women’s Rights. 


Since the Nineteenth Amendment 
was passed, women have had the 
same voting privileges as men. 
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Booker T. Washington helped teach 
Negroes to live wisely as free men. 
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This is the banner of the Corporation of the United 
Boot and Shoe Makers, a guild of the Middle Ages 
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This man’s time card provides a record of the num- 
ber of hours he works. He will be paid accordingly. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


LEARNING ABOUT THE Post OFFICE 


Children should visit a post office, buy 
stamps there, and mail a letter. It would 
be desirable if arrangements could be made 
for them to see just what happens to their 
letter. 
~ Classroom activities may include making 
a play post office and engaging in dramatic 
activity; cutting stamps out of colored pa- 
per and post cards out of cardboard; mak- 
ing a mailbox, caps, and a postman’s bag. 
The children may write or dictate a group 
story about the travels of a letter, and draw 
pictures to illustrate it. 


GAINING LIBRARY EXPERIENCE 


The class may visit a public or a school 
library. Ask the librarian to talk to the 
children about books and their care. 

Later install a library corner somewhere 
in the classroom. Place there any available 
books, a reading table, and either chairs or 
benches. Chairs may be made from egg, or 
orange, crates; benches from heavy boards 
reinforced underneath. Pretty cushions 
stuffed with cotton will make the seats 
more comfortable and the library more at- 
tractive. If there is no library shelf or 
bookcase, paint apple boxes and stack them 
one above another for shelves. 

Use simple reading matter in the library. 
If books are few, cut stories from old read- 
ers and paste the pages on construction pa- 
per which should then be bound together 
with brass fasteners. It is necessary to 
have two readers alike in order to get a 
whole story. 


WEATHER BurEAU ACTIVITIES 


Show as many weather instruments as 
you can. Reasonably accurate thermom- 
eters can be found at ten-cent stores. Study 
these and try experiments such as the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Observe indoor temperature. Then 
place the thermometer on the windowsill 
outdoors and note the change. 

2. Compare outdoor temperature in the 
sun and in the shade. 

3. A child may cover a thermometer 
with his hands and try to make it register 
up to body temperature—98.6°. 

4. Place a thermometer on a radiator and 
observe how high the temperature will go. 

§. Place it on ice or in an icebox and 
make observations. 

6. Learn the temperature for the freez- 
ing (32°F.) and boiling (212°F.) of water. 
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Culver Service 


Make a chart of weather words. Include 
sun, wind, tornado, storm, rain, snow, hail. 

Another chart might list the elements 
which make weather—air pressure, direc- 
tion of the wind, velocity of the wind, 
temperature, humidity, amount of cloud- 
iness, amount of rain or snow. 

Discuss the points of the compass in con- 
nection with wind. 

Make a large blank calendar for the cur- 
rent month. Each day fill in a square with 
a colored crayon to show the weather— 
yellow for a sunny day, gray for clouds, 
black for rain, white for snow. 

A: weather bureau may be set up in one 
corner of the classroom where the weather 
instruments, calendar, and records are kept. 


For Middle Grades 


COMMUNITY PROTECTION 


Children should investigate their own 
community to find the various types of 
protection given them. Discuss the work of 
street cleaners, garbage collectors, and oth- 
ers who carry on local housekeeping. 

Perhaps a fireman or policeman will de- 
scribe his duties to the group. He might 
also tell them what they can do to help to 
protect the community. 


PRACTICAL CONSERVATION STUDY 


Write to the government agencies men- 
tioned on the page entitled “Present Pro- 
tection and Future Safeguards,” and to the 
National Park Service, Washington, D.C., 
for material to use in teaching about con- 
servation. The number of free booklets 
which can be sent to a school is limited. 

Help the children make winter feeding 
stations for the birds. Use a board shelf 
with a sheltering roof. Place on the shelf 
such food as sunflower seeds, cracked corn 
and other grains, and bread crumbs. Tie 
suet to branches with string (not wire). 

Examine the many little roots in a piece 
of sod. How do they conserve rainfall and 
prevent erosion? 

Find examples of soil erosion. 

List things which the group can do to 
help conservation. 

Make and display conservation posters. 





=» To keep our giant in- 
dustries in operation 
millions of workers 
are required. Their 
rights are recognized 
in our democracy. 


Hold group discussions on how the fol- 
lowing would help conservation: (1) 
planting thick grass, trees, and shrubs in 
denuded areas, (2) building levees along the 
banks of rivers, (3) cutting down only cer- 
tain full-grown trees in a forest area and 
leaving the younger trees uncut, (4) burn- 
ing gypsy-moth and tent-caterpillar nests, 
(5) leaving the roots of any native wild 
flowers which the law permits us to pick. 


For Upper Grades 


Topics FoR DiscussioN AND RESEARCH 


Some principles of democratic govern- 
ment are: (1) opportunity for making de- 
cisions, (2) willingness to abide by majority 
decisions, and (3) recognition of the rights 
of minorities. Pupils may discuss these and 
try to find others. 

Pupils may also list and discuss some 
dangers of democratic government, such as: 
(1) indifference, (2) propaganda, especial- 
ly by means of radio, (3) “fifth-column” 
activities, (4) machine polities, (5) i 
equalities of opportunity among different 
groups, and (6) unemployment. 


Topics FoR REPORTS 


Select certain other mileposts of United 
States democracy, and have reports made on 
them. Examples are: the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, and the Social Security Act. 


LITERATURE TO READ AND Discuss 


Whittier’s “The Poor Voter on Election 
Day,” and some of his verse about slavery. 

Selections from The Biglow Papers, by 
James Russell Lowell. 

“America the Beautiful! 
Lee Bates. 

Suitable quotations about the common 
man by Walt Whitman. 

“America for Me,” by Henry Van Dyke. 


Stupy OF FAMouUs AMERICANS 


,” by Katharine 


Make a study of famous Americans who 
have contributed to American democracy. 
Typical men are: George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Horace Mann. 
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THROUGH TABLE LAND 


SISTER JEANNE DE CHANTAL 


@ TEACHERS of the fourth and fifth grades 

may find that some of their pupils have not 
sufficiently mastered their multiplication ta- 
bles. Flash-card and number-wheel drills alone 
may not be enough to arouse a new interest in 
this mechanical phase of number work. 

I use the following device and find it very 
helpful. I give each child a mimeographed out- 
line map of North America. Then we plan a 
cross-country trip. This year we traveled by 
airplane to Alaska in order to visit the “Glacier 
Priest,” about whose adventures we like to read. 

After a child has mastered a table, through 
flash-card drill, I stamp an airplane on his map 
with a rubber stamp. Six airplanes mean that 
he knows the first six tables and has reached 
Alaska. With the table of seven, he begins his 
return tfip. 

The children show great interest and enthu- 
siasm in the device. I hear remarks such as 
these: “I’ve reached the Great Lakes! Where 
are you now, Raymond?” “I’m going to cross 
the Mississippi River. Oh! I do hope we'll 
play the Table Game again today!” 

The children color their maps when they 
have completed the round trip. I let them keep 
the maps as certificates of good work. 


A BIRD BOOKLET 


WINNIE MAE HAMM 


B WE FOUND the following a helpful way 
to study birds. First we acquired a large 
bird chart, and a package of bird cards for each 
child. Then the children made booklets of 
white typewriting paper, using yellow paper 
for the backs. On the back of his booklet each 
child drew a picture of a bird. On the first 
page he placed a list of the birds to be studied. 
On the second page there was a list of questions 
to be answered about each bird. On the fol- 
lowing pages pictures of the birds studied were 
pasted, and under each picture was written the 
answers to the questions listed. 
We studied one bird each day. At the end 
of each week we reviewed the questions on the 


birds that had been studied that week. 
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BUILDING A VOCABULARY 


WILLIAM KESSELMAN 


M@ HAVE each child buy a composition book 

of at least fifty pages, preferably one hun- 
dred, and alphabetize it. When a new word 
which some members of the class do not know 
comes up in the classroom, have the children 
put it in their notebooks. From the knowledge 
of the word that some of the members of the 
class have, we develop a definition. Other pu- 
pils give sentences using the word, from which 
we choose the best one. 

When the children have twenty such words 
in their notebooks, a spelling test on them is 
given, and each child writes original sentences 
in which he uses the new words. 


ASSIGNMENT BOOKS 


BETTY EMMONS 


M I HAVE found that an assignment book 
kept by each child is a profitable memo- 
randum for lessons, and solves the seatwork 
problem to a great extent, since the child can 
refer to his notebook and work ahead on les- 
sons. This booklet may include a sheet devoted 
to weaknesses in spelling and arithmetic need- 
ing correction, and to special work such as book 
reports. A device like this eliminates unneces- 
sary questions or wasted intervals that occur 
when the pupil does not know what to do. 





To Club Contributors 








@ MANY teachers tell us that 

the suggestions on the pages 
of the Help-One-Another Club 
are invaluable. As you know, 
these short articles are written 
by teachers from their own ex- 
perience. Wouldn’t you, too, 
like to submit practical teaching 
devices? 

We pay one dollar upon pub- 
lication for each article appear- 
ing in this department. An 
additional dollar is paid for each 
accompanying photograph that 
we publish. (Don’t forget to 
write your name and address on 


the back of each photograph.) 
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The following rules should be 
observed in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club. 

An article should not excced 
300 words. 

Place your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manuscript. 
(If you are a marricd woman, 
use your given name, not your 
husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than 
one article, use a separate sheet 
of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be 
typewritten, with double spacing. 


When a handwritten article is 
submitted, write plainly, on one 
side of the sheet only, leaving 
space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 814” x 11”, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is not necessary to send a 
letter with an article. However, 
if you wish to do so, write on a 
separate sheet. 

Address mail for this depart- 
ment to Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, THe INstRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not return unavailable 
articles sent to the Teachers’ 
Hel p-One-Another Club. 
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PUPIL MANAGEMENT 


FRANCES LOUISE RAMM 


M@ TO DEVELOP leadership and responsibil- 

ity, I select a different child each day to be 
my assistant. This child conducts the opening 
exercises, takes care of the lines as the chil- 
dren go to recess, and has general charge for 
the day. During a work period, the assistant 
takes care of the handling of materials, and 
answers as many of the questions of the other 
pupils as he is able. I have found that the shy 
as well as the aggressive child gets an opportu- 
nity to show his ability on this day. 


MAPS OF OUTING FLANNEL 


EFFIE W. SEAMAN 
M ONE of the biggest helps that I have 


found in teaching social science is the use 
of outing-flannel maps. Their chief value lies 
in the fact that other pieces of outing flannel 
will adhere to the map without the use of paste 
or pins, and so can be removed without leaving 
any marks. 

My seventh-grade geography class made a 
map of the world on a piece of. white flannel 
which was six feet by six feet. This was tacked 
to thin boards at the top and bottom, so that 
the map would not wrinkle, and could be rolled 
and put away when not in use. The outlines 
of the continents and countries were drawn 
with heavy lines of black crayon. Lines to 
show the main railroads, trade routes, and other 
means of transportation, were drawn also. 

As we studied the industries of the world, 
we put on the map pictures of products that 
were produced in each country. Most of the 
pictures were found in discarded geographies, 
but we used some from old magazines, and a 
few pictures were sketched. After the pictures 
were cut out, they were pasted on small pieces 
of outing flannel; thus they could be placed 
anywhere and taken off without spoiling the 
map. When one unit was finished, all the pic- 
tures of products were removed and filed away 
in an envelope to be used later in review. Then 
a new set of pictures to illustrate another unit 
was made. ‘ 

A very light coating of soft-colored chalk 
can be used if one desires to color the map. 
Do not use crayon, since it tends to spoil the 
adherent quality of the flannel. 
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A SEA EXHIBIT 


ANNA DAVIS 


B® A STUDY of sea life was made more real- 
istic to my third grade by an exhibit of 
various kinds of shells and sea animals. Our 
exhibit consisted of starfish, sand dollars, sea 
shells, crabs, coral, oysters, a sea horse, seaweeds, 
and shell toys and novelties. A collection of 
boats and ships, with a model of the “May- 
flower,” added interest. . 
A number of aquariums, containing goldfish 


and other aquatic creatures, as well as grasses 
and plants suitable for fish bowls, formed an 
interesting contribution to the exhibit. 


GOOD RADIO PROGRAMS 


SISTER M. LENORE 


@ LAST year I discovered that nearly every 

child in my class had a radio at home. I 
also learned that the majority of my pupils 
were listening to very inferior programs, so I 
First of all 
I suggested that we have a radio in our school- 


decided to do something about it. 


The class was delighted with this idea, 
and before many days had passed the children, 
through their own efforts, had contributed 


room. 


more than enough to purchase a good radio. 

The next step was to make a list of the best 
programs suitable for children of their age. 
We secured a large bulletin board and placed it 
back of the radio. It was made attractive by a 
poster done by one of the children in the art 
class. We changed these posters from time to 
time. One poster showed a boy pointing to a 
picture of the participants in a quiz program. 
Above the picture was printed, in large letters, 
“Do you listen to?” The children were en- 
couraged to bring to school interesting pictures 
and clippings from magazines which advertised 
We selected the ones which 
we considered worth while, and posted them on 
the bulletin board. 


From the discussions of 


radio programs. 


radio 
which we held once every week, I soon learned 
that there was a decided change in the type of 
program my pupils were listening to at home. 


programs, 
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The activity included a study of poems, sto- 
ries, and famous pictures pertaining to sea life, 
learning to spell sea words, and making a sea 
book with a lighthouse for the cover. A list of 
“Gifts of the Sea’ was compiled by the chil- 
dren and written in the sea book. Included in 
the list were codliver oil, oysters, pearls, fish, 
and sponges. 

The children enjoyed arranging the exhibit 
and keeping it neat and in order. Caring for 
the aquariums was also of interest to them. 
They became exhibit enthusiasts. 





WORD DRILL 


ESTHER LEAMAN 


™® CHILDREN become tired of the same 

method of word drill. For variation, I used 
a device that the children of my second grade 
liked so well they asked for it every day for 
over three weeks. 

On the blackboard, quite near the bottom, 
I drew a sketch of a house which I called 
“home.” At the right of this sketch I printed 
words from the reading lesson in a horizontal 
line. At the end of the words I drew a sketch 
of a department store. Then I drew two lines, 
one above the words, the other below. This 
was a road from home to the store, over which 
the children would travel. 

The first child to read took the pointer and 
pointed to each word as he pronounced it. He 
read the words correctly, so he reached the store 
safely. The second child had trouble with one 
of the words. I drew a sketch of an automo- 
bile below this word. He had gone into a 
ditch and could go no farther. When several 
children had trouble with a certain word, we 
considered this a slippery or a dangerous spot 
in the road. 

As soon as each child had had a turn, those 
who had missed started over again and were 
helped out of their difficulties. 

The children asked for corners and hills to 
be placed in the road, as they liked to think 
that these made the route more difficult. 

When we started to use this drill, one girl 
continually prompted the other pupils. We 
said that she was a back-seat driver. That 
cured her, for all of the children wanted to be 
considered good drivers. 


OUR MAGIC CLOCK 


NORINE B. CONNELLY 


@ SEVERAL interesting games can be played 

with the clockface shown below. To make 
it, draw a circle on a cardboard thirty inches 
square. Around the edge of the circle print the 
letters of the alphabet in large type. A long 
hand, almost the length of the diameter, made 
of cardboard or thin tin, is attached to the 
center of the clock, and is to be spun by the 
child who is “it” when a game is played. 











The magic clock is often used in social stud- 
ies. The players must know the initial sounds 
of the words to be used. If the class is study- 
ing a unit of work on Indians, the child who is 
“it” spins; the hand might stop on “T.” Im- 
mediately many of the class are ready with 
such words as fepee or tomahawk. The one 
who can give a correct answer and use the word 
in an interesting, complete sentence becomes 
“it” in the game. He, in turn, spins the hand 
and gives another child a chance to compete. 

This game not only subtly teaches the initial 
sounds, but also reviews the unit. 

The same clockface may be used to determine 
the health item to be inspected each day. The 
face may be divided into any desired number 
of sections, and a different health item written 
in each section. No one knows at what item 
the hand will stop, so we get daily almost a 
100 per cent record in health inspection. 

The magic clock may also be used in arith- 
metic drills. Numbers written in red up to 
twelve may be placed around the face of the 
clock. The game then may be one of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, or division, using 
both ends of the hand. This game puts the 
spirit of fun even in multiplication, so that 
learning becomes an exciting experience. 
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Alabama.—The pupils of my fourth grade and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with pupils 
and teachers in other parts of the United States and its 
possessions, or Canada. We live near Mobile, in the deep 
south, in a section where Irish potatoes are grown for the 
early spring market. Address: Miss Marjorie Jewell, 
Bay Minette, Alabama. 


Alabama.—My pupils of grades four and five and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with other 
pupils and teachers of the United States and its posses- 
sions. We live near Noccalula Falls. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Eloise McClendon, Keener, Alabama. 


Georgia-—My sixth-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters and post cards with other pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. 
Address: Miss Mattie Belle Thompson, 2503 Schaul 
Street, Columbus, Georgia. 


Idaho—My fifth-grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with pupils in other states of the 
United States and its possessions. We are in the heart 
of the Coeur d’ Alene Mountains, near large mines and 
smelters. Address correspondence to: Miss Mildred 
Hanson, Lincoln School, Kellogg, Idaho. 


Illinois—The pupils of Sinai School, grades two, four, 
six, and eight, and I would like to exchange letters, 
snapshots, and post cards with other pupils and teachers 
of the United States and its possessions, Canada and 
Mexico. We are located near New Salem State Park, 
and are ready to send information and pictures concern- 
ing it. Address all mail to: Mr. Ohren File, Sinai 
School, Reno, Illinois. 


Indiana.—The pupils in my fifth grade would like to 
correspond with pupils throughout the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada. We are located in an important 
farming region. Address: Miss Josephine Clymer, 
920 Jefferson St., Rochester, Indiana. 


Kansas.—My pupils and I of Stone School, District 9, 
grades four, five, six, and seven, would like to exchange 
correspondence and pictures with other pupils and 
teachers. We are close to Wichita, the home of several 
huge airplane factories. Address: Miss Lois M. Davis, 
R.D. 4, Newton, Kansas. 


Michigan—My fourth-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots with pupils 
and teachers in Venezuela or countries near it, such as 
Colombia, or Guiana. Address all mail to: Miss Evelyn 
Stewart, 740 Cadieux Road, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades two to eight, and I 
would enjoy exchanging correspondence with other pu- 
pils and teachers. Many farmers in this community have 
found Indian relics. Address: Miss Vivian Hemo, 
Washington School, Wallace, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
through eight, would like to correspond with other 
pupils. We live in the west central part of our state. 
Address: Miss Alma Anderson, Bellingham, Minnesota. 


Missouri—My pupils, Everett Rural School, grades 
four to eight, would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and pictures with children of other schools in the United 
States. We live near the state capital, Jefferson City, 
and are only a few miles from the Missouri River. Our 
county is named for Daniel Boone. Address: Miss Maric 
Osterloh, R.D. 5, Columbia, Missouri. 


Missouri—The pupils of my seventh- and eighth- 
grade English classes and I would like to exchange letters 
and post cards with pupils and teachers in the United 
States and its possessions, Mexico, and Canada. We are 
located in the Ozarks in a soft-coal mining region. Ad- 
dress: Miss Wilma Young, Minden Public School, 
Mindenmines, Missouri. 


Montana—The pupils and teacher of the seventh 
grade in New Century School would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other pupils and teachers in 
the United States, Canada, and Latin-American coun- 
tries. Our school is in an agricultural region not far 
from Great Falls. Address: Miss Elizabeth Raunig, 
Belt, Montana. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always glad to be 
a medium whereby you and your — may 
correspond with other schools. e open 
these columns for your exchange notices, 
and we offer these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory correspondence, 
send in your notices EARLY. 

Try to include in your notice some point 
of special interest in your locality. 

Have your pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. Your notice 
invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 
dren who write in response expect replies. 

f your pupils wish to write to a school 
listed below, have them do so soon after 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address Bn notices to Club Exchange, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Montana.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one, 
two, seven, and eight, would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with other schools in the United States and its 
possessions. Our school is in a ranching community 
about eighteen miles from the ghost town, Bannack. 
Address: Miss Theoria De Long, Polaris, Beaverhead 
County, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The second-grade pupils of West Ward 
School would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
pictures with other schools of the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Our town is the historic “Plum Creek,” 
important in pioneer Nebraskan history. Address mail 
to: Miss June Gustafson, West Ward School, Lexington, 
Nebraska. 


New Hampshire—The pupils of my rural school and 
I wish to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with 
pupils and teachers in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Our school is located in the White Mountains, 
near “The Old Man of the Mountain.” Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Phyllis Sommers, West Campton, 
New Hampshire. 


New York.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
to seven, would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
pictures with pupils in other states, Mexico, Alaska, and 
Canada. We live in a beautiful scenic region near 
Cayuga Lake and not far from Ithaca, where Cornell 
University is located. Watkins Glen is near also. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Miss Beatrice §. Hollenbeck, 
Box 42, Candor, New York. 


New York.—The seventh and eighth grades of Nau- 
raushaun School would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and post cards with other schools in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. We live within twenty-five miles 
of New York City close to the Hudson River. Our sec- 
tion has many places of historical interest. Address all 
correspondence to: Mr. Leighton J. Cree, Principal, 
Nauraushaun School, District No. 7, Orangeburg, New 
York. 


New York.—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
one, two, three, four, five, seven, and eight, wish to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other pupils in the 
United States, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, or Cuba. We 
live in a manufacturing section near a fort and a train- 
ing camp. Address: Miss Madora T. Hubbard, R.D. 4, 
Oswego, New York. 


North Dakota-—The teacher and pupils of Frost 
School, No. 2, would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of other states. There are seventcen pupils in 
our school, including every grade but the first. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Marie Du Paul, R.D. 3, Minot, 
North Dakota. 


North Dakota——The pupils and teacher of Buckeye 
School, grades two through eight, would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with pupils and teachers of the 
United States and Canada. We live in an agricultural 
region where diversified farming is carried on. Address: 
Miss Augusta Solberg, Tappen, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My rural pupils and I wish to ex- 
change letters and pictures with pupils amd teachers in 
the United States, Mexico, and Canada. We are located 
in the Red River ‘Valley. Address: Miss Adele Olson, 
Tyler, North Dakota. 
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Ohio.—My pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
would like to exchange letters, snapshots, and post cards 
with seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in other states. 
Our school is located on the Little Miami River, between 
Dayton and Cincinnati. Address: Mr. W. E. Davis, 
West Middletown School, West Middletown, Ohio. 


Oklahoma—My fifth and sixth grades, Olustee 
School, and I wish to exchange letters, post cards, and 
pictures with teachers and pupils in other schools of the 
United States. We live in the interesting southwestern 
section of the United States. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Pauline Curtis, Box 811, Olustee, Oklahoma. 


South Carolina—My pupils and I wish to correspond 
with pupils in some other section of our country, 
Canada, and Mexico. We live in the Pee Dee sec- 
tion of eastern South Carolina. Address: Miss Annie 
Margaret Graves, Park School, Florence, South Carolina. 


Tennessee—My pupils, grades one and two, and I 
would like to correspond with other children and 
teachers in the United States and its possessions. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Martha Denton, Linden, Tennessee. 


Tennessee.—My eighth-grade pupils would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of other states of the United States, 
its possessions, Mexico, and Canada. We live near 
Norris Dam and the Great Smoky Mountains. Address 
mail to: Miss Rachel Huff, Loudon, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My pupils, grades six and seven, and I would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards with 
other schools in the United States, Mexico, Canada, South 
America, and Central America. We are in the cotton 
and peanut section near Fort Worth. Address mail to: 
Miss Jewel Cherry, Tolar Grammar School, Tolar, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils in my seventh grade would like’ 
to exchange letters and pictures with other schools in 
the United States and its possessions. We live in the 
Green Mountain region where skiing hac become a 
favorite winter sport. Address: Mrs. Mary M. Perry, 
Randolph, Vermont. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of Wayside Rural School and 
I would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils of other schools anywhere. We-live in the coulee 
region of Wisconsin. Address: Mrs. Joseph Nelsestuen, 
Ettrick, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of my fourth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other pupils of the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. We live in the dairy region of Wisconsin, 
Address: Miss Margaret Haase, Rock River View School, 
Hustisford, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of my fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to correspond with pupils and 
teachers of other schools in the United States and Canada. 
We are located in the area known as “Little Switzerland.” 
Address mail to: Miss Margaret Staley, Zentner School, 
Monticello, Wisconsin. 


British Columbia-—The pupils of grades six, seven, and 
eight, Cumberland Elementary School, would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other pupils. They will 
tell you about Vancouver Island and British Columbia, 
or will try to answer your questions. Ovur school is 
amid the famous Comox coal mines, surrounded by log- 
ging areas in which Douglas firs and huge cedars grow. 
We are close to Campbell River, noted for its salmon 
fishing. Address: Mr. George E. Apps, Principal, Box 
$34, Cumberland, V.L, British Columbia, Canada, 


Ontario.—The pupils of my rural school, grades two 
to seven, would like to exchange letters and post cards 
with other pupils of Canada and the United States. Our 
school is situated only about a mile and a half from Jack 
Miner’s bird sanctuary, near Kingsville, Ontario. Ad- 
dress: Miss Sheila B. Harris, R.D. 1, Kingsville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Ontario—Our rural school, all grades, would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with other 
pupils, Our school is near an Algonquin Indian reser- 
vation. Address: Mrs. Helen Browne, Ruby, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Si 








SPRING just natu- 
| rally means a change 


in your wardrobe, 
and that means a 
fresh outlook. So re- 
od gard winter in retro- 
spect, and about face 

into spring! In choos- 

ing clothes, consider their practicality, yes, but 
be sure that they give you a lift, a lilt, just 
what you want to greet spring with enthusiasm. 
By all means plan your wardrobe before 
spring arrives. Consider first your present 
equipment—those things from last year that 
you like to wear. Then, with your basic color 
ever in mind, decide what you need, being” 


WHAT woman is 

there who has never 

/ asked herself the sim- 

ple, honest question, 

“Do I really wear my 

clothes well?” The 

ideal time for a thor- 

ough review is now. 

So forward march, mirror gaze, and, with an 
eye to improvement, ask yourself once again. 

If you had a fortune, you could spend every 

cent of it on clothes and still not look the part. 

You could go rampant, buy and buy, and still 

not be on the list of America’s best-dressed 

women. A trim, well-proportioned figure and 

an excellent posture are so much more impor- 


IN THE daily rush 
/ of activity, we are so 
’ apt to think in terms 

of getting material 

things done that we 

often do not consider, 

in fact we may al- 

most entirely forget, 
that vitally important factor—health. So 
drop whatever you are doing, and give your 
health some attention. 

If you had a figure and a fortune, you still 
might have very little effect on others as a 
vibrant personality. You might invest a great 
deal in clothes and beauty, and yet be exactly 
nil. To have the vitality and enthusiasm for 
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sure that everything goes well together. Re- 
member, this is a period of curtailment. This is 
no season for a shopping splurge, but one for 
buying defense bonds. Now is when planning 
counts the most, and by doing so, you will be 
better satisfied with your shopping results. 

For your own egotism, and the thrill it can 
give you, don’t overlook the very latest styles 
or colors. Yet when you are considering them, 
be sure to choose something that is suitable to 
you, your tastes, and your purposes; something 
that is becoming and does the most for you. 
You know you can’t wear just any color, or 
any style that makes a two-page spread in a 
fashion magazine unless it suits your personal- 
ity, your figure, and your coloring. 


tant than having the most extensive of ward- 
robes. Although you may have the clothes, the 
YOU inside has to put them across. 

At ease, assuming your natural standing 
pose, survey your posture to see just what needs 
improving. Then make it what it should be, 
and try to keep it that way. 

Analyze your carriage. Think about it with 
real honest-to-goodness thoughts, not just fleet- 
ing ones of the “here today, gone tomorrow” 
variety. Really try that book-on-head formu- 
la; don’t merely discuss the potentialities. 

Make a conscious effort for perfect carriage 
as you walk. You will feel exhilarated, and 
walking will become a real pleasure. Try hard- 
er at night; it is so easy to slump at the end of 


convincing everyone of your charms, you have 
to have good health. And that demands plenty 
of attention; not just intermittent, but regular, 
if you’re to keep in good condition. 

Get sufficient sleep to enable you to attend to 
school duties, doing justice to your job, and still 
have energy left for play afterwards. You 
can’t live on a one-way street if you’re going 
to get the most out of life. 

Go out of doors for some kind of exercise 
every day. You don’t have to play six sets of 
tennis, but a short walk in the open air will 
brush the cobwebs away, and give you a zest 
for living. 

Know your vitamins and minerals, and your 


energy and food requirements. Be an upright 


gn ans 


Your main line of defense for spring is to present a well-dressed, neatly 
groomed, attractive self. Register in an all-out campaign to enter this season 
as a new You, keyed in harmony with the lightheartedness of spring as to ex- 
terior appearances, but holding to a seriousness of purpose hitherto seldom 
equaled. These are a part of the regulations. 
your whole appearance life and vitality? Will your spring outfit, whether last 
year’s or this, be everything it should? Will you look neat and trim—carry it 
off well? Command your faculties, so that when the vernal equinox actually 
does arrive in its halcyon glory, you will be able to salute it with readiness. 


Have you the verve to give 


Since children like to see a variety of dresses 
and colors, plan your school wardrobe with this 
in mind. For outside the classroom, have one 
or two special outfits which you save to wear 
for certain functions. 

Clothes, charming and truly spring, are es- 
sentially important now for keeping up morale, 
your pupils’, others’, and your own. A duty 
like this, although it is 
pleasant to perform, 
is nonetheless impor- 
tant. Be willing; be 
glad of the opportu- 
nity that spring of- 
fers; and be glad just 
because spring is here! 





the day. Then, once you've achieved an en- 
viable carriage, be sure that you maintain it, 
unconsciously and without effort. 

As to your figure, you are familiar with your 
own problems, unless you have none. Some of 
your proportions probably could be improved, 
either by wise eating or exercise. You know 
which would be the most effective in your case; 
the real point is to see 
that you do it. 

After a week of at- 
tention to figure and 
to posture, don’t lag. 
Succeed by continu- 
ous trying—improve- 
ment on the march! 





example to your pupils, and make it extremely 
important to them that they eat the right 
foods. Know what foods are most nutritious, 
what inexpensive items will substitute impor- 
vant elements in costlier foods; and make this 
information known in the community. 

Preserve good health to protect your nerves. 
You need to take things calmly and not upset 
your pupils. This isa 
very important con- 
sideration. 

By constant care 
and attention, you 
can make good health 
your certificate for a 
renewed lease on-life! 
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Governmental heart of 
the Dominion is Ottawa 
where attention centers 
in the vast Parliament 
Buildings with their 
soaring Peace Tower. 


+: nk ate ite oes 
oe eae : 


Fraser Canyon in 
British Columbia 
is a sightly route 
east of Vancouver. 





From the terrace 
of the hotel at 
Banff Springs, Al- 
berta, the Bow and 
Spray rivers are 
seen to merge. 





Where One Is More than a Tourist 


ELSIE M. WINDSOR 


Librarian, Fullerton Elementary School, 
Fullerton, California 


Prize Winner, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ I SHOULD like to spend my vacation this year in Canada. And 
why? For the best reason in the world—it was there that I spent 
the nicest holiday I ever had! I came away reluctantly, and I have 
longed ever since to go back. I entered Canadian territory at Victoria 
and went as far east as Quebec, stopping at Lake Louise, Banff, Calgary, 
Callander, and Montreal. I want to go again to all these places and to 
many more that time and circumstances prevented my seeing then. 
Canada grows on one, during a visit there and in retrospect. 
In the first place, I felt welcome, not just as a tourist who must per- 
force spend a certain amount of money, but welcome as a visiting neigh- 
bor. Everywhere—in shops, hotels, restaurants, libraries, and museums 
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At St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, New Brunswick, sun- 
warmed beach sands provide welcome relaxation. 


CH, 





Toronto—where massive buildings house Ontario’s 
legislaturé—is a business and cultural metropolis. 





The Royal Victoria Yacht Club has as its home port Cadboro 
Bay, Vancouver Island, near the British Columbia capital. 


—I was treated with friendly courtesy. In many a conversation, the 
hope was expressed that I was finding my stay interesting and enjoyable. 

And I felt at home. I think Canada is the only foreign country where 
I have felt entirely at ease. No one stared; if as a tourist I attracted at- 
tention, no one made me conscious of the fact. Those who served the 
public were invariably polite, helpful, and reliable. Transportation and 
the care of baggage were easy to arrange, as the routine is much the same 
as ours. Crossing the border was scarcely a formality. My round-trip 
railroad ticket was sufficient identification, and sufficient evidence that | 
was only a temporary visitor. Besides, Anglo-Saxon Canadians seem so 
much like Americans in appearance, manner, and general attitude that 
one almost forgets that they are citizens of another country. 

The Dominion, like the United States, has a wide variety of scenery. 
In the west is the impressive display of great mountains, vast forests, and 
deep glacial lakes. In the middle portion are a thousand miles of stretch- 
ing prairies. In the east the contour of the land is gentler, with more 
peaceful rivers, and the vegetation is less spectacular. Over all hovers the 
atmosphere of the North, which in itself is a call to adventure-lovers. 

There is one very important by-product of a trip to Canada. The 
English-speaking peoples seem destined to draw closer together. Increas- 
ingly Canada and the United States have common problems to solve. For 
that reason we must understand each other; we must become better ac- 
quainted. And the best way to do this is to exchange visits. 

I vote for our neighbor to the north as my ideal vacation host! 
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Among many provincial reservations in Canada is 


Saskatchewan's Cypress Hills Park. 





Apple-blossom time in Annapolis Valley, Nova 
Scotia, means 120 miles of bloom and fragrance. 


The Lure of Jasper 


ALBERTA E. CLOUSER 


Teacher of English, New Bloomfield High School, 
New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ THE rosy glow of a northern sunset was 
spreading itself beneficently over the 
snowy, majestic head of Mount Edith Cavell as 
the observation car of my homeward-bound 
train swing around a sharp curve on the east- 
ern side of Jasper National Park in Alberta. 
The date was July 28, 1927. When the mag- 
nificent panorama of snow-covered mountain, 
sky, lake, and forest, each detail of which I had 
tried in the few days preceding my departure 
to engrave indelibly upon my heart, had disap- 
peared from sight, I returned to my Pullman 
seat with mingled feelings of joy and sadness. 
“Someday I shall go back,” I sighed. 
My soul will never be wholly satisfied until 
I have returned to that paradise of national 
parks. Sometime I shall follow again the trail 
leading to Lac Beauvert, lucid gem of the 
mountains. I shall experience once more the 
perfect relaxation and privacy of a rustic log 
cabin that is my own castle while I am a guest 
there, a castle far from the madding crowd yet 
convenient to all things which make for mod- 
ern comfort. I shall look forward to joining 
other guests from far places in the beautiful 
Lodge dining room, to enjoy the most appetiz- 
ing of food, accompanied by friendly service. 
Nor can I forget that in Jasper “the deer and 
the antelope play” within (Continued on page 59) 
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Hot or cold? Take your choice 
in Jasper National Park. This 
is Miette Hot Springs Pool; at 
Jasper Lodge is a cool one. 


With the Trail Riders 


KATHLEEN HEBDEN 
Teacher, Rural School, Sturgeon River Gold Mines, 
Nezah, Ontario, Canada 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ BOARDING a train for the West, we roar 
across half of Canada, watching wild for- 
ests and rocky uplands gradually give way’ to 
the vastness of the Great Plains, where the 
greening grains undulate to the horizon in 
every direction. A day in Winnipeg, the wheat 
market of Canada, another at Regina, truly a 
queenly city, then Calgary, and, off to the 
west, rising above the purple shadows—the 
Rockies! In the clear, sharp air they seem very 
near, those mountains which we shall know, 
soon, from the saddles of sure-footed ponies. 

Our first weeks will be spent at a dude ranch, 
where we shall harden up with daily canters by 
the lake and among the hills, slowly becoming 
used to the bulky western saddles. Long days 
of fun follow, but always those snowy peaks 
remind us that all this is just preparation. 

Toward the end of July, we are pronounced 
ready to join the experienced Trail Riders for 
the trip through the mountains—along the 
Alberta—British Columbia border—four days 
in the saddle, four nights in sleeping bags under 
frosty stars! Our fellow riders are professional 
folk chiefly, Americans and Canadians pre- 
dominating. Dan McGowan, delightful Scotch- 
Canadian naturalist who has endeared himself 
to many through his radio talks, is there to 
greet us. 

Now follow unforgettable days, scenery of 
ever mounting splendor, alpine meadows thick- 
ly carpeted with unfamiliar flowers, pine for- 
ests intoxicating in their scent, stark white 
peaks against an azure sky, tiny lakes fed by 
sinuous glaciers. (Continued on page 65) 























On Hudson Bay, at the far northern end of a 
railroad, is Manitoba’s busy port of Churchill. 
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In Prince Edward Island National Park, golf 
is deservedly popular. Below: People have a 
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HM I WANT to spend my summer in the 

Province of Quebec. I want to travel from 
the tiny fishing villages of the Gaspé Peninsula 
to the mighty cliffs of the Saguenay and the 
walled city of Quebec. 

On the Gaspé my destination will be the 
little town of Percé. Here pink and blue cot- 
tages cluster in the shadows of the ancient 
Appalachians. Dogcarts and oxcarts meet the 
daily train. Fishing fleets lie anchored in shel- 
tered coves. Enjoying the peace and quiet of 
remote villages I should feast on codfish 
tongues and fresh salmon. I want to walk on 
the beaches and watch the fishing boats return 
through thundering waves. There will be days 





family bread in one of 
the outdoor ovens of 
Quebec Province. 


Summer in Quebec Province 
DOROTHY C. SORRELLS 


Teacher of General Science, 
Jackson Junior High School, Houston, Texas 





Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 
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of mountain climbing, and sunny afternoons 
to explore the back country with its quaint 
Norman architecture, its topsy-turvy hay 
fields, and quiet Old World atmosphere. 

In a boat, homemade but seaworthy, I shall 
sail around Bonaventure Island to the nesting 
ledges of thousands of gannets. I shall go 
ashore in one of the little ‘coves and climb 
to meadows red with ripe wild raspberries. 
Through thick spruce woods I'll find my way 
to wind-blown cliffs and watch the boats far 
below as they toss on an indigo sea. Great 
clouds of birds will circle about and descend 
to the ledges again as they become accustomed 


to this new intrusion. (Continued on page 65) 





A grouping of buildings such as 
this at the Archbishop’s Palace sug- 
gests the Old World flavor of 
Quebec. Left: Countless gannets 
nest on Bonaventure Island, Perce. 
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~. Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies, a congenial 


group of nature-lovers, reach a high alpine glacier. 


Left: In rambles about 
the Quebec countryside, 
one has charming glimpses 
of French-Canadian life. 
Right: With five spans, 
the long Thousand Islands 
Bridge hop-skip-jumps the 
St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Canada and the 
United States. 
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Montreal, though many miles up the St. Lawrence, 
is one of the great seaports of North America. 
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Life Is Good, in the Canadian Rockies 


MARY BEAUCHAMP 


Secretary to Superintendent of Schools, 
Webster Groves School District, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ AFTER this last winter of almost constant tension and uncertainty, 

my soul is especially in need of that type of experience which will 
give me courage and faith to meet with dignity the daily happenings of 
a year that portends increased suffering for much of humanity. And so 
this summer I shall go to western Canada, where I shall spend the major 
part of my time in Banff and Jasper national parks. There one finds an 
everlasting theater of change and progress, a “continuous performance” 
staged by the skilled hands of Mother Nature. 

Life is good to live in that region because the Canadian Rockies are 
full of beauty. I want to see the turquoise lakes—Lake Louise and many 
others, the myriad designs of the mountainsides, the slopes of alpine 
meadows, the varied hues of the wooded patches, the vivid blue larkspur 
and the yellow phlox clustering around English cottages along the way. 
I want to feel the exhilaration of rising in the brisk air of Banff and step- 
ping out into a brilliantly sunshiny day. I want to taste the tangy fresh- 
ness of cold water as it rushes from the snow fields high above. I want 
to hear the clear ringing voices of Canadian children singing at their play. 

In western Canada the eternal aspects of life are so overwhelming that 
one forgets the distressing happenings of the past year and again finds 
reassurance in the everlasting qualities of all things good. I know, before 
going, that as I gaze upon the glittering peaks of Jasper National Park— 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


@ IS OLD FAITHFUL any less depend- 

able in a world at war? Does El 
Capitan lose altitude because war lords 
loom so large on the horizon? Are the 
Rockies disturbed by international up- 
heavals? 


Teachers Will Travel 


Thousands of teachers, despite the war, 
will be traveling in 1942. They have a 


WHY NOT WIN ONE OF THESE PRIZES? 


Write a Short Letter on “Where I Should Like to Go 
on My Vacation This Year . . . and Why” 








containing, as they do, glaciers ages old—my spirit will soar again. | 
shall sit at twilight feeling a poignant sadness like the moment before a 
long good-bye. Yet even as all the beauty surrounding me fades away 
into the darkness, I shall know that a Tomorrow will come. I shall have 
faith that it will be even more productive of joy and beauty and the 
good things of life than Yesterday or Today has been. 
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The spectacular new Banff-Jasper Highway has 
been called “America’s greatest scenic drive.” 
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Follow These Simple Rules 
1. Use business-size paper, 844” x 11”. 
2. On the first sheet, give: 
(a) Your full name. Examples: Miss 


Mary T. Jones; Emma L. (Mrs. Fred) 
Smith, John H. Brown. 

(b) Your educational position, includ- 
ing grade if you’are a grade teacher; 
name and address of school. If your 


reservetaxing job, and they find travel one —— TOTAL school is rural, so indicate and give its 
of the best ways to regain a balanced out- First - - ~- ~- Owen Publications Valued at $30.00 $ 30.00 name or number and its post-office ad- 
a * k of “what i dress. If you are not in an individual 
look and acquire a new stock of “what it Second - - - “s “ « “ 20.00 20.00 eihesl, dium atune of cash en & 
takes.” give | y 
ohio wesmmen ‘Md---- = = = + 0 IROO 86 Saaeehe neha Bede 
ducting a Travel Contest, for the fifteenth 3 Fourth, Each “ aa ” “ 10.00 30.00 application is filed. : 
— ree ot ge This heres ph eo 6 Fifth, Each s as » @ 5.00 30.00 (c) Your mailing address before July |. 
you a choice of any of the publications o 3 m - se i ay ? 
our company as prizes for a 500-word letter 25 Sixth, Each 3.00 75.00 (d) Your mailing address after July Ll. 
telling where you would like to go on $200.00 (e) List of places you would like to 


your vacation trip and why. 


visit and, directly opposite, the names 


As soon as you submit a manuscript, we 
will send you a copy of our catalog. If 
you win a prize, yeu mail us a list of the 
desired material (the total value depend- 
ing on the prize) and we fill the order. 
If a new or renewal subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR is included, other items can be 
figured at reduced rates if they are offered 
in combination with the magazine. For 
choice there is available a large and at- 
tractive selection of material that will be 
of the greatest practical value to you. 


Worth-while Recognition 


Recognition that means much to pro- 
fessional people comes with the announce- 
ment of awards—prizes and honorable 
mention. Such recognition was accorded 
by THe INstRUcTOR to 146 persons in 1941. 
And, as you know, winning letters are 
being published each month in the Travel 
Section of this magazine. 


RT 


Contest Is Open to .*. . 


The Contest is open to: teachers who are 
engaged in the practice of their profes- 
sion, or who are actual applicants for a 
position; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school librarians, and anyone 
engaged in executive or secretarial work 
in the schools. (Exception: Not open to 
persons who have won a prize of more 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contest 
of Tue INstructor.) 


Contest Closes June 10 


This Contest closes in Dansville, N.Y.. 
June 10, 1942, at midnight. But why wait 
until June? You may be hurried then, 
with the close of school in prospect; or, 
if your school closes early, you will al- 
ready be on vacation and perhaps in no 
mood to do any writing. 


Better sit down now and compose your 
letter on “Where I Should Like to Go on 
My Vacation This Year ...and Why.” 
You may write as if to a friend. Mail at 
once. Awards will be made July 1. 


Points to Keep in Mind 
{| We shall be glad to have you consult 


travel folders when you are preparing to 
write, if you care to do so, but the letter 
should be your own, not a collection of 
phrases that have appeared in print. 

| THe Instructor will become the owner 
of all manuscripts submitted in this Con- 
test. None can be returned. 

| Awards will be announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of the magazine. 

{ A number of the winning letters will 
appear in the Travel Section of THE 
INstruUCTOR during 1942-43. 


of the rail, bus, steamship, or air lines 
you would prefer to use on each part 
of your trip. If you would drive or 
ride in an automob.le, give its make. 


3. Begin your letter on the second sheet. 
Type it, with double spacing; or write 
in ink clearly, without crowding. Use 
one side only of the paper. 


4. Write not less than 500 words, nor more 
than 600. 


5. At the end, attach this statement: “I 
hereby certify that this is my own origi- 
nal composition.” Sign your name. 

6. Send your letter, with first-class postage 
fully prepaid, as soon as it is written. 
It must reach us not later than June |, 
1942. Address it to: 

W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Company? 
Keep us informed of any later changes 
of address and position, for use in case we 
publish your travel ietter. 
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JESSIE TODD 





Art Questions 


Answered 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. Send your questions to 
THE 


iss Jessie Todd, in care of 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
you wisha reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We want to make some plaster of paris 
plaques. Shall we pour the soft plaster 
into rubber molds? 


I would not use rubber molds if you 
mean those in which the designs are al- 
ready made. You can use simple tin 
pans. Put liquid soap on the inside of 
the pan before you pour the plaster of 
paris into it. 

When the plaster is taken out of the 
tin pan, it is easily carved. The chil- 
dren love to make original designs, and 
in this creative work lies the real value 


of the problem. 
aa 


Please suggest some interesting subjects 
for my class to draw which will show wind 
in pictures. 

Clothesline full of clothes. If the 
clothes slant instead of hanging 
straight, we know that the wind is 
blowing. 

Man losing his hat. The wind is 
blowing the hat from his head. If the 
man wears a coat, it will slant in the 
direction the wind blows. 

Fields of grain. Slanting lines of 
grain tell us that the wind is blowing. 

Sailboat on water. Waves show the 
action of the wind. 

Rain. Slanting lines of rain indicate 
wind, as do people bent over forward 
with umbrellas on a slant. 


e 


How can I help second-graders to draw a 
variety of flowers? Many of them invar- 
iably draw a flower resembling a daisy. 


If you could look at the drawings 
of seven-year-old children everywhere, 
you would find that all children of that 
age tend to draw one kind of flower. 
Up to the age of eight, children all 
draw alike. 

One suggestion which will help is 
this On your bulletin board, post 
pages from flower catalogues which 
show types of flowers. If, after look- 
ifig at them, the children still con- 
tinue to draw the same flowers, ask 
them in art class to look again at the 
pages of flowers on the bulletin board, 


and then have them go back to their 
seats and make a vase of at least ten 
kinds of flowers. They need not copy 
the flowers, but the catalogue pages 
will suggest new arrangements. 


Sd 


How can the children make a mural which 
reflects the spirit of spring? We wish to 
keep it hanging several months. 


The spirit of spring can be expressed 
in the colors chosen. Use much yellow- 
green, the real spring color. You will 
undoubtedly have some flowers in the 
picture. Perhaps these colors give a 
spring accent: lavender, pink, yellow, 
a little bright red, orchid, blue, and 
white. I would avoid autumn colors 
such as dark red and orange. 


o 


My pupils do very messy pasting, and their 
work wrinkles. Please suggest how I may 
teach them to do better. 


Much depends on the paste that is 
used. Test out paste from different 
supply houses. Paste forty or fifty 
pictures yourself to see whether you 
can get good results with the paste. 

Many children, and even adults, put 
too much paste on things. They have 
a tendency to spread it all over the 
back of the picture, or to put a large 
lump of paste on each corner. 

If you have paste of good quality, it 
generally suffices to put a small amount 
of paste on each corner of the picture 
and a little dot of it on each side. En- 
courage the children to put the paste 
on smoothly so that the picture will 
lie flat. 


+ 


Can you describe a way to draw trees so 
that the branches will seem to have tiny 
spring leaves just coming out? 


Suggest to the children that they 
sprinkle tiny yellow-green dots all over 
the space where the foliage is supposed 
to be. The dots need not be fastened 
to the branches. They will appear to 
be in the air, which is often the way 
little new leaves look. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


° 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


+ 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Q 


uestions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


| should like to know where I may obtain 
visual aids. Does this information appear 
in published form? 


Sources of Visual Aids for Instruc- 
tional Use in Schools, U.S. Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 80 (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C.; $.15) is a recent publication on 
the squrces of visual aids of all types. 
It is a revision of an older edition. 


e 


I want to make slides by pasting paper 
cutouts on glass. What is cover glass and 
where can | get it? 


The term cover glass refers to the 
fine quality sheets of glass which are 
placed on photographic slides to cover 
the emulsion side. For your purpose a 
fine quality glass such as is used in 
framing pictures will serve admirably. 
This may be obtained at any store 
which sells glass, and it should be cut 


in 344” x 4” pieces. 


A 


What can we do to insects so that they will 
appear lifelike and yet remain motionless 
for photographing? 


Place a captured insect in a bottle 
in which is a drop or two of chloro- 
form or ether. This will anesthetize 
the insect and enable you to place it 
on a flower or support for photograph- 
ing. Another method employed by pho- 
tographers is to place some alcohol and 
sugar in the bottle. When the insect 
sips this concoction it becomes insensi- 
ble or logy. A bit of experimentation 
will enable one to determine how much 
ether, chloroform, or alcohol should be 
used to produce results. 


° 


We contemplate the purchase of a machine 
to mend broken or torn films. What type 
would you recommend? 


There are several types of splicing 
machines available. If your budget 
will allow it, I would recommend that 
you buy a splicer with a viewing de- 
vice. Some workers prefer a splicer 


which makes diagonal repair cuts rath- 
er than horizontal ones 

It would be wise for you to write to 
the following companies asking for 
prices and_ particulars. 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801-- 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Craig Movie Supply Company, 1053 
South Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State 
St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Kin-O-Lux, Inc., 105 


West 40th 


‘St. New York, N.Y. 


° 


We are planning to build a darkroom in 
our school. Can you refer us to a bulle- 
tin dealing with layouts and equipment? 


The magazine Popular Photography 
(Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., 608 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago) has devoted two 
of its issues to the darkroom, namely 
the October 1940 and the October 
1941 issues ($.30 and $.25 respective- 
ly). They both contain illustrated ar- 
ticles on darkroom design, layout of 
equipment, and suggestions regarding 
darkroom technique and procedure. 


° 


Where can I secure information on visual 
aids and other materials to use with units 
on Latin-American countries? 


I suggest that you refer to a bulletin 
entitled A Report of the Workshop on 
Latin-American Studies if you have ac- 
cess to it. The Progressive Education 
Association (221 West 57th St., New 
York) published it last summer for 
$.75 a copy, but their supply is now 
practically exhausted. This bulletin 
contains outlines of several units, and 
lists books, visual aids, phonograph rec- 
ords, pamphlets, and so on, to use in 
teaching about Latin-American nations. 

A two-page mimeographed list of 
sources of visual materials on Latin- 
American countries will be mailed to 
those who send their request, together 
with a stamped, addressed envelope, 
to Your Counselor Service, as long as 
the present supply lasts. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education. 
University of Tennessee. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
language, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of E 


INSTRUCTOR, 


itorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How should first-grade writing be taught? 
Should the pupils print their names? 
When should they change to script? 


The best current practice favors the 
use of manuscript writing in the carly 
primary grades. Children can form the 
separated letters very legibly. There- 
fore, in doing manuscript writing, they 
do not suffer nervous strain or feel 
the handicap of immature muscular co- 
ordination. 

‘My advice is that you get a teacher's 
manual from one of the following 
companies: W. S. Benson & Co., Aus- 
tin, Texas; Laurel Book Co., Chicago; 
A. N. Palmer Co., Chicago; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; or Zaner- 
Bloser Co., Columbus, Ohio. This will 
guide your teaching. 

It matters little whether the chil- 
dren use cursive or manuscript writing 
for their names. Follow your own 
judgment here. 

Rather commonly the change from 
manuscript to cursive writing comes at 
the beginning of the third grade. 


oe 


What method do you suggest for teaching 
children to avoid the use of run-on sen- 
tences? 


Teach children with this trouble to 
whisper their sentences to themselves, 
deliberately, before saying them out 
loud. Also teach children in the upper 
intermediate grades about complete 
subjects and predicates. 


* 


1 want to start a remedial class for several 
sixth-grade pupils who have no idea how 
to spell. How can I help them? 


There are chapters on diagnosis and 
remedial teaching of spelling in Hou 
to Teach Spelling, by Frederick S. 
Breed (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; $1.50), and in The Psy- 
chology and Teaching of Spelling, by 
Thomas G. Foran (Catholic Education 
Press, Washington, D.C.; $2.40). 
Magazines such as The Instructor, Ed- 
ucational Method, Childhood Educa- 
tion, and Elementary English Revieu 
occasionally carry articles on this topic. 

Your first step should be to deter- 

"mine, so far as you can, the cause for 
your pupils’ inability to spell. Do they 
know the common sounds of letters, 
letter blends, and syllables? Do they 
look carefully to determine the order 
of letters in short words and syllables 
in longer ones? Do they know the 
meanings of the words they are study- 
ing? Do they have a thorough method 
for studying spelling, more intelligent 
than a mechanical writing of words 
five or more times? Do you see that 
they study the very simple and com- 
mon words that they should have 
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learned in second and third grades be 
fore they attack those ordinarily as- 
signed to sixth grade? Do they have a 
shorter list than the more able pupils? 
For a simple word like bat, let them 
find the “little word in the big word” 
and list other words that likewise end 
in at, They may list words that begin 
alike, as with Al or ¢hr. They may find 
familiar parts of longer words (which 
appear in their speaking vocabulary), 
such as s/ory, his, and is in history. 
You should help them to follow the 
successive steps by which words should 
be studied. These steps will be found 
in the preface of any modern speller. 
Emphasize correct pronunciation. 


* 


Please suggest a list of topics and refer- 
ences that will help us to improve our 
curriculum in elementary English. 


Several of the topics which follow 
should Meet your needs. 

1. Everyday demands for speaking 
ind writing. ; 

a. Specific needs of your own pupils, 

in and out of school. 

b. Demands in general: 

adult. 

2. Weaknesses and deficiencies cur- 
rently apparent. 

a. Speech: enunciation and pronun- 

ciation; vocabulary. 

b. Manner: conversational; public. 

c. Voice: quality; control. 

d. Structure: sentence; longer dis- 

courses; organization. 

e. Usage. 

3. Improving detected weaknesses. 

4. Tying lessons in English to those 
in other subjects. 

§. Relating English to out-of-school 
situations and events. 

6. Setting up an integrated lan- 
guage-arts course. 

Among recent publications which 
may help give you a modern viewpoint 
and specific suggestions for improving 
your English curriculum are: 

The Changing Elementary School, 
by Leo John Brueckner (Inor Pub. Co., 
Inc., New York; $3.50). 

An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish, National Council of Teachers of 
English Monograph No. 4 (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., New York; 
$1.75). 

Method for New Schools, by Arthur 
Gordon Melvin (John Day Co., Inc., 
New York; $2.95). 

Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise, put out by the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion (National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C.; $2.00). 

The Teacher in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School, by Robert Lane (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston; $2.40). 


juvenile; 





Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor Emeritus. 
Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. Br 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I should like to know what principles you 
consider are of first importance in the 
teaching of arithmetic. 


There are two principles that seem to 
take precedence over all others. 

Respect for individual value may be 
considered the foremost principle of a 
democratic society. It determines the 
method of instruction, It means re- 
spect for, and appraisal of, the child’s 
psychological status, and consideration 
of his impulses, interests, emotions, 
problems. It means starting with the 
pattern of experience found in the 
child. It means the problem approach 
in arithmetic and in all education. 

Respect for social value, the second 
principle, determines the general direc- 
lion of instruction. It means acknowl- 
edgment of the importance of the best 
achievements of the human mind to 
date, those that have resulted in the 
greatest good to the greatest number; 
for example, methods of computation 
in arithmetic, modes of expression in 
language, laws of navigation, chemical 
formule, medical discoveries; in short, 
the most serviceable truths resulting 
from all the problem-solving effort of 
mankind. 


e 


Do you favor the use of problems obtained 
outside the textbook, as well as the prob- 
lems presented in the textbook? 


I am more interested in using prob- 
lems that grow out of the everyday 
activities of children than in using 
problems selected from their textbooks. 
The reason for thus supplementing the 
textbook is twofold: first, few modern 
textbooks sufficiently stress problem- 
solving in arithmetic; second, the prob- 
lems with which children wrestle should 
be more intimately related to their 
daily lives. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
taking a problem from another text is 
bad, or that verbal problems in general 
are bad. It means that more of the 
arithmetical problems than at present 
should actually arise in the experience 
of the children, and should be func- 
tionally related to their actual plans 
and purposes. 

+ 


My fifth-grade pupils have difficulty in 
subtracting even three- or four-digit num- 
bers. Can you help me? 


Your fifth-grade pupils have prob- 
ably had considerable, if not altogether 
profitable, experience with subtraction 
of whole numbers, since in most schools 
this type of subtraction is scheduled 
for mastery long before the fifth grade. 
Even as early as the third grade one 
finds three- or four-digit subtraction 
examples in most modern textbooks. 


eed, in care of THE INSTRU 
If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


R, Editorial 


I therefore suggest, in the spirit of 
modern diagnostic and remedial pro- 
grams, that you discover the particular 
weaknesses of the various pupils. Do 
they all know that subtraction means 
finding the difference between two 
numbers? Can they all set two num 
bers down correctly when asked to 
subtract one from the other? Do they 
all know the 100 subtraction combina- 
tions? Are they confused when they 
encounter the so-called borrowing sit- 
uation? As particular weaknesses are 
found, provide instruction to remove 
them. This is the remedial phase of 
your problem. 

° 
Which is correct, “5 + 4 is 9” or “5 + 4 


are 9°? Will your answer apply to sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division also’ 


If we follow Webster and read the 
expression “5 -+- 4” as “S plus 4,” the 
word plus has the force of an attrib- 
utive and the grammatical subject is 
regarded as being singular; for, thus 
interpreted, the expression means, “S 
increased by 4,” and 5 is thought of as 
a single number or amount. Accord- 
ing to common usage today, the ex- 
pression “5 -+- 4” is read as “S and 4” 
(using the symbol of addition in it: 
original Latin sense of amd). Under 
such circumstances, a good argument 
can be offered for the use of a plural 
verb, on the ground that the subject 
is plural. 

According to conservative linguistic 
usage, however, an cquation in any of 
the mathematical processes you men- 
tion, basically interpreted, contains 4 
singular subject and so requires a sin- 
gular verb. A general conclusion for 
the four fundamental operations might 
be stated as follows: A number in- 
creased or diminished or multiplied or 
divided by a number equals a number. 


. 


Please suggest some activity for me to use 
in teaching seventh. and eighth-grade arith 
metic. 


You might organize a bank, and 
teach such topics as notes and mort- 


gages, investments, interest and dis- 
count, and loaning and _ borrowing 
money. 


The furniture of the bank may be 
crude, the deposit slips and the other 
blanks may be homemade, and the staff 
of officers highly uninitiated, but such 
an institution may well absorb the 
functions of a school savings bank, be- 
come a valuable agency for the sale of 
defense stamps, serve as the depository 
for money which groups raise by col- 
lecting defense materials, and offer val- 
uable training to future customers 3 
well as to future bank employees. 
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The Lure of Jasper 


(Continued from page 54) 


sight of the guests, the black bears 
romp with their cubs at twilight, and 
other denizens of the forest come 
forth to delight the human eye. 
Surely, someday I must go back. 

However, “the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men gang aft agley” and 
year after year circumstances over 
which I have had no control have pre- 
yented my return. But when oppor- 
tunity for travel again presents itself, 
| shall not need to “make up my 
mind” about where I want to vaca- 
tion. July, 1927, may already seem 
to be a long time ago. But there will 
be other Julys, and in the meantime 
Mount Edith Cavell remains the same. 
Lac Beauvert, with its fringing forests 
of spruce and fir, is waiting for me. 
The golf course—than which there is 
no finer any where—will still be there; 
Swiss guides will continue to lead the 
ambitious mountain climber far up 
among the glaciers of the peak; and a 
handsome Royal Canadian Mountie 
may present himself as a dancing part- 
ner in the beautiful ballroom of the 
Lodge. And as I write, after the lapse 
of years, I realize too that there could 
be no spot anywhere that would offer 
i greater thrill to the amateur photog- 
rapher, the maker of colored stills and 
movies, than Jasper. God's world of 
nature undergoes such imperceptible 
change that for all practical purposes 
it remains unchanged. 

For me, there is no spot on the 
whole North American continent that 
holds such a lure, no place that offers 
great solace, peace, and comfort in 
1 war-torn world, as Jasper National 
Park among the Canadian Rockies. 


The Bakery 


(Continued from page 15) 


7. How is bread sliced? 
8. How is bread wrapped? 
9. What is done with day-old 
bread? 
10. How is yeast put into bread? 
11. Why does yeast make the 
bread rise? 
12. What do the different work 
ers do in the bakery? 
B. Things to remember when visit- 
ing a bakery. 
1. Be helpful all the time. 


2. Listen when someone is talk- 
ing. : 

3. Wait your turn to ask ques- 
uons. 


4. Speak so all can hear you. 

§. Cover your mouth when you 
cough or sneeze. 

6. Wait your turn to get on and 


off the bus. 


7. Watch your voices on the 
bus. 

8. Try to see as many things as 
you can. 


C. Things we want to find out 
when we visit the bakery. 
1. What the different kinds of 
baked goods in the cases are, and 
what their prices are. 
2. Where the bread is placed to 
rise, 
3. How many loaves of bread 
can be made at one time. 
4. Where the bread is put to 
cool. 
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The “homework” 
you asked us to do... 


T TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS last year, and in 


talks with individual teachers, many of you 


made this request: 


“Give us two separate Teaching Outlines for 


the Modess Program of Menstrual Education— 


one to go with each of the booklets, instead of a 
single outline covering both age groups as in 


the past.” 


Here is the answer to the assignment. We be- 
lieve you will mark it Good. These teaching out- 


lines stem from the actual experience of teachers 


who have taught menstrual hygiene successfully 
and have generously given us their advice and 


assistance. 


Leah L. Anderson 
Educational Director 

















Two entirely new Teaching Outlines 


1. A Lesson Plan for Younger Girls 


Preparing girls for their first menstrual period, most teachers 
agree, requires a special technique. It is not enough to hand a 


girl a booklet and let her go on alone from 
there. This new Teaching Outline, to be 
used with the younger girls’ booklet, 
“Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp,” was 
prepared in collaboration’ with teachers. 
While the outline is designed primarily 
for group teaching, it can serve as an 
equally effective guide for individual in- 
struction. 


Six Menstrual 
Anatomy Charts: 


They provide illustrative material for 
the text of “The Periodic Cycle.” They 
are considered invaluable by the teachers 
who have taught menstrual facts to girls 
of high school age. 


2. A Lesson Plan for Older Girls 


The Teaching Qutline designed for use with “The Periodic 


Cycle” booklet. explains menstruation more scientifically —and 


in a more adult manner. The anatomy 


™ and physiology of the periodic cycle are 


ow ol 
ttm = 


are taught because dignified names help 


to create a dignified attitude in girls to- 


discussed, with the graphic aid of six 
Anatomy Charts. Correct names of organs 


_§ = 

, ~ 
ay 
a 


ward the subject. Teachers who have used “4 


the old teaching outline will welcome this ‘ 


newer, more detailed one. 








FREE! MAIL THIS COUPON! 





“4 








Complete Program of Menstrual Education 





The Personal Product’ Corp., Dept. B-32 Milltown, New Jersey 


For Students: Please send me: 


copies of new edition of “The Periodic Cycle,” 
copies of “Nancy's Biggest Day at Camp.” 


For Teachers: ( | Please send me also the set of 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of the 
charts is limited to teachers who use ““The Periodic 
Cycle” in their classes.) 


erdntinswa4+ obcena ee wewnennadted 
FE a ee ee EE Nee TRE RO LT Cee OAPI Tae maT 
COs can. State. 

Order as many copies of the booklet« a« vou need so that each girl may have one to keep. 











5. How rolls, pics, doughnuts, 
cookies, and cakes are made. 
6. How cakes are frosted. 
V. Correlations. 

A. Reading. 
1. Lists of questions and an- 
swers; committee charts. 
2. Group compositions. 
3. Recipe for making cookies. 

B. English (oral and written). 
1. Reporting on information ob- 
tained from lectures, books, pic- 
tures, or personal observations. 
2. Helping to compose sentences. 
3. Composing the invitation. 


C. Writing. 

1. Outline. 

2. Labels and signs. 

3. Invitations to parents, 

D. Arithmetic. 

The children gained experience 
both in reading numbers (amounts 
in recipes, figures on coins and bills, 
and so on), and in counting (plan- 
ning for their party, counting the 
questions they wanted answered). 
E. Art. 

The major art project was the 
frieze the children made for the 
classroom. For it they painted 


step-by-step drawings of their trip 
to the bakery. They also illustrat- 
ed their compositions and outlines, 
painted an awning for their bak- 
ery, and made a sign for it. 

I. Abilities developed. 

A. Planning. 

B. Participating in discussions. 

C. Sharing information. 


~ 


\ 


D. Yielding graciously when the 


majority did not agree. 

E. Evaluating their own work 
and giving suggestions for im- 
provement. 


F, Doing each job thoroughly. 
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HI HO!...HI HO! 
TO SPREAD THE NEWS 1 GO! 





. 


Before you're “batter-up"”—Big “ 
‘ Boy—remember BABY RUTH, .* 

the Big League candy bar that » 4) 
packs a wallop in both flavor 
° and food energy. 





at 


Help keep your pep uP _ ond 
you help keep your score do, 

4 n 
' BABY RUTH will aid a 

e lot the last nine holds! 


. 


"Merning, busy mother. How 
ebout this BABY RUTH— makes 
your work a pleasure —helps 
ward off fatigue! f 





Five little princesses—all in a row. 
BABY RUTH is the first and only candy 
ever given tothe famous Quintuplets. 





World Copr 5 
1942 


King Features 
Syndicate 


Look for me (N.R.@) | 


On every wrapper! | : , 


DR. ALLAN ROY DAFOE SAYS: “ Baby Ruth, being rich in 
Dextrose, vital food-energy sugar, and other palatable in- 
gredients, makes a pleasant, wholesome candy for children.” 
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Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director, Music Department, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 





DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 
in teaching music? If so, write to Mr. Morgan, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


Please define these terms: vivace. grazioso. 
leggiero. scherzando, maestoso, lento, con 
brio, andante. 


For our listening lessons in music, | 
should like information and suggestion; 
about the suite. 


Vivace means lively, with spirit; 
grazioso, in a graceful style; leggiero, 
in a light manner; scherzando, lightly, 
playfully; maesfoso, majestic, stately; 
lento, slowly; con brio, with spirit; and 
andante, moderately slow, but flowing. 


During the seventeenth and eight. 
eenth centuries, one of the most pop- 
ular forms of instrumental music wy, 
the grouping of numerous dance tunes 

The classical suite contained a series 
of dances written in the same key or 
related keys, and in various meters, 

Later, the modern suite, which wx 
based on a central thought, becany 
very popular. This also included yar. 
ious movements, each complete in it- 
self, with changing meters and keys 
“Peer Gynt Suite,” by Grieg, and 
“Nutcracker Suite,” by Tschaikowsky, 
are two of the most familiar moder 
suites, 

For further suggestions as to origin, 
forms, and stories of suites, consult 
books on music history, and listening 
lessons for children. A _ helpful bib- 
liography on music appreciation ap- 
peared in my column in the March 
1941 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


aa 


Do you think it advisable to have children 
in the third grade use their music books 
while learning a rote song? 


Yes. If the children have learned 
many rote songs in the first and second 
grades, they should be quite adept in 
ear work; and the experience of fol- 
lowing from the book the melody line 
and words of the song while hearing 
them sung will speed up the learning 
process in preparation for future sight 
reading. The procedure will be prac- 
tically the same as in learning rote 
songs without book in hand and so 
will not involve a change in methods. 


What to Do. 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you suggest some book or other m« 
terial that will help my fifth and sixth 
grades to construct a castle? 


What textbook and what illustrative ma- 
terial shall I use in teaching a second- 
grade unit on the home and community? 


Peter’s Family and David's Friends 
at School, by Paul R. Hanna and oth- 
ers (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago; 
$.56 and $.68 respectively), are the 
first two in a social-studies reading 
series. Various aspects of home and 
community life are included. The 
third book in the series, Susan’s Neigh- 
bors at Work ($.84), could be read by 
an advanced second grade. 

How We Get Our Food, by Ethel K. 
Howard (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
New York; $.88) is a helpful book. 

Food, No. 6; The Post Office, No. 
27; and Community Life, No. 46, in 


Stone castles were built in the Mid- 
dle Ages for defense. Palisades, moats, 
drawbridges, turrets, and heavy walk 
were essential. 

Your pupils should examine pictures 
of castles, read descriptions of them, 
make drawings, and finally do the con- 
struction work. Use cardboard, clay, 
sandpaper, or papier-miché. . 

The following two books give goo 
descriptions of castles. 

Our Ancestors in Europe, by Jenme 
Hall (Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York; $1.20). 

Story of the 


Middle Ages, by 


The Instructor Series of Illustrated Caroline H. Harding and S. B. Harding 
Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago; 
N.Y.; $.30 each) contain suitable ma-  $.88). 


terial. 

Pictures from magazines and bright- 
ly colored food posters from grocery 
stores will add interest. Many useful 
booklets are available at ten-cent stores. 


A description of how one sixth grad 
constructed a castle appears in an 4 
ticle entitled “A Study of Mediev# 
Guilds,” by Elizabeth O. Smith, ® 
Tre Instructor for October, 1937: 
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= Your Reading Problems 
} ait 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


-\ 


a 


YA 
Ans 


SAT NATIONAL PARKS 


— 











YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 
DO i itorial Department, Dansville, 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


If so, send your problems to 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please list some of the values of a library 
period so that I can justify its inclusion in 
our program. 


The values seem almost too numer- 
ous to mention, but some of them are: 
the joy of looking at many kinds of at- 
tractive books, learning to select suit- 
able books, acquiring a habit of going 
frequently to a library and taking out 
books to read, and acquiring habits of 
appropriate library conduct. The li- 
brary period gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to guide her pupils’ book 
selection and develop their interest ‘in 


reading fine books. 
5 


What is meant by the term unit reading? 
What values may be derived from this 
type of reading? 


This term describes a situation in 
which the children read a large num- 
ber of stories and books dealing with 
a special topic of immediate interest. 
The plan is in general use today in all 
levels of the elementary school. 





Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


The values are that the children 
stay with a topic long enough to be- 
come deeply interested and to acquire 
fundamental and permanent informa- 
tion. It is more desirable to assign 
units of reading than to give your pu- 
pils a hodgepodge of materials so that 
they gain no thorough knowiedge. 


* 


Will you give me a list of books which 
will be helpful in starting work in choral 
reading? 


You do not say in which grades you 
are working, but these may help you. 

Choral Speaking, by Marjorie Gullan 
(Expression Co., Boston; $2.25). 

Choral Speaking for Speech Im 
provement, by Carrie Rasmussen (Ex- 
pression Co., Boston; $1.00). 

Living Speech, by Gladys L. Borchers 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., New 
York; $1.32). 

The Teaching of Choric Speech, by 
Elizabeth E. Keppie (Expression Co., 
Boston; $2.25). 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


HAVE you some troublesome a in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Do you recommend the use of true-false 
questions in elementary-science examina- 
tions? 


Tests and other evaluation instru- 
ments exist for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not certain of the 
objectives set up at the beginning of 
a unit or of some other division of the 
curriculum have been attained. Some 
forms of questions are more successful 
measures ‘than others. A variety of 
forms gives a more accurate measure 
than one type. ‘True-false questions 
no doubt have a certain value in test- 
ing a pupil's comprehension of subject 
matter. Skills, attitudes, appreciations, 
and so on, however, must be measured 
largely by some other method. 

The best evaluation instruments so 
far constructed fall short of indicating 
actual growth in achieving many im- 
portant school objectives. A test con- 
taining only true-false questions would 
probably shed very little light on the 
growth of children. Items of such 
nature included among items of a more 
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far-reaching scope might well help to 
measure certain types of achievements. 
In any event true-false questions must 
be carefully constructed. 


* 


I wish to teach a unit on pets in the 
second grade. What science concepts 
would be involved in such a unit? 


I do not know how you plan to or- 
ganize your unit or what material it is 
to include. Following are some con- 
cepts usually included in such a unit. 

1. Animal pets must be fed proper 
food or they will not grow and keep 
healthy. 

2. Pets need plenty of air, water, 
and sunshine. 

3. Animals have ways to protect 
themselves. 

4. The structure of animals adapts 
them to their environment. 

§. Animals change as the seasons 
change. 

6. Some animals should not be kept 
in a cage longer than a few days. 








\ BURLINGTON TickeT 
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Two Weeks Is Time Enough 
All Summer Not Too Long 


COOL, COLORFUL COLORADO in the heart of the invigorating 
Rockies! Mile-high Denver with its mountain parks, Colorado 
Springs, Pikes Peak, Boulder, Estes Park—thrilling vacation spots. 
GLORIOUS GLACIER offers the wildest confusion of mountain 
grandeur on the continent. Its 60 living glaciers, countless alpine 
lakes, roaring rivers of snow water, towering peaks and the lure 
of winding trails make it the goal of world travelers. 

MAGIC YELLOWSTONE, unique for its roaring geysers, boiling 
pools, mud volcanoes, colorful canyon, marvelous waterfall, 


abundant wild life, spectacular Cody Road 


of thrills. 


an endless variety 


COMBINE ANY OR ALL OF THESE VACATIONLANDS into one 
marvelous trip. It’s so easy because one Burlington ticket provides 
complete transportation. And special low summer fares, combined 
with attractively priced tours and accommodations, make the 
total cost surprisingly low. Luxurious, air-conditioned trains make 
every hour of your trip a memory to hold a lifetime. 


Mail coupon today. Whether you travel independently or join 
a Burlington Escorted Tour, you'll find Burlington gives you the 


greatest travel value. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT! ‘Take your vacation this summer and pay later. 


Check coupon for details of this convenient service. 


N. E. A. Conventioneers! Ride the Denver Zephyr 








Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 615, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


I am interested in a vacation in 


Send me free booklets, rates and information. 


weeeeneceeecesoeewee ses decsee= 


Check here if interested in All-expense Escorted Tour 
(] Check here for Travel Credit details 


from Chicago to Denver—just overnight 


Yellowstone ) Glacier 


Route 





urlington 
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Middle and Upper Grades New swnder-arm 
(Continued from pages 24 and 25) Cream Deodorant 
A Test ON Four ScHOOoL SUBJECTS safely 
Histor) + 7 
| 1. Theodore Roosevelt 5. cuneiform Stops Perspiration 
| 2. John Paul Jones 6. son 4 
3. “Charter Oak” 7. Scotland 
4 Philadelphia 
Geography 
1. Vienna, 5. Rome 
Budapest, Belgrade 6. Ohio 
2. Lake Superior 7 Mongolia 
3. Yukon River 8. North 
4. South America 9. Norway 
Science 
| 1. alloy §. electricity 
2. earth 6. miles 
3. light 7. one 
4. water seventh 
Literature 
1. fourteen 5. James Barrie 
| 2. lyric 6. Hoosier 1. Does not harm dresses, = men’s 
aoe + roe 3. Walter Scott 7. Mark Twain shicts. Doss not isrmate skin. 
LUCILLE USACK LORAYNE USACK | 4" pag Kipling No waiting to dry. Can be used r 
right after shaving. | 
° ° P ° Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
Identical Usack twins confirm this laboratory finding... | Si ite ai > 5 des. Genes bie ben 
cn San ene perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 
Pepsodent Powder Makes TEETH TWICE AS BRIGHT! I. 1. F 3. F j= 7. ¥ A pure white, greaseless, stainless | 
; 2.7 4. T 6. T vanishing cream. | 
THE USACKS are one of several sets ditions absolutely free of prejudice. Il. 1. synonyms 6. have not Arrid has been awarded the l 
: “eh . , 7 Ber Bensod i os j 2. homonyms 7. contractions Approval Seal of the American 
of identical twins who recently tested ut Pepsodent si// wanted to prove Institute of Laundering, for being 
. eT os . } = Its could be duplicated 3. pseudonyms 8. proper ; 
Pepsodent’s polishing ability...demon- that these results cou e duplicate , harmiess to fabrics. 
strating how exactly the earlier labora- in the homes of users! And so...a series : 1 ea 9. as Free:—Beautifully illustrated School- | 
tory results could be duplicated under Of wn fests were made to determine the . verbs 10. Pronouns room wall chart “The Progress of Hy- 
normal, home conditions. results obtainable under the actual con- III. 1. pennies §. deer giene,” size 20 x 26", in full colors. | 
Previously we had established proof ditions found in an average home. 2. turkeys 6. leaves — a —— 7 
of Pepsodent’s superiority in our own One thember of each twin “team” Aiennonamaas 7. munche Place few York 
dental laboratories. Then independent switched to Pepsodent...the other used ; 4. aed ; 8. solos , » | 
laboratories had made the sametype of another leading brand. They brushed IV. 1. its 6. him 11. seen ; Arrid is the largest 
: . 4 ‘ 2. Wh 7. old 12. ridde selling deodorant 
exhaustive tests, and confirmed and ex- the same number of times, the same aed a fo Gow diss e ...try a jor today 
panded our original results with this way, with the same kind of brushes. 3. W ho 8. Those 13. was 
statement : Everything was identical...except the | 4. his 9. can 
results! 5. lying 10. are 
Pepsodent can produce In every case, the twin using Pepsodent 
te! AT ALL STORES WHICH SELL TOILET GOODS 
tr had amazingly brighter teeth at the end ~tnes 
a = e on veoth of dhe Geenzueale tone period! The twin A Test ON THE SovIET UNION (Also in 10 cent and 59 cent jars 
Twice as Bright as tests proved again...under normal, every- I. 1. Russia 
the Average of all day conditions . . . that Pepsodent has 2. Moscow 
R no equal in producing a brighter lustre 3. Asia 
Other Leading on teeth ! 4. Ukraine 
Brands! Now, only one test remains . . . your §. White Russia 
own test of Pepsodent’s safe, superior 6. Ural 
- . . . ° - . FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 
And finally...a well-known dental school _ polishing action! We sincerely feel that 7. sturgeon Down—10 Day T 
sone rocgec the exceptional lustre you'll be so pleased with the results, 8. Dnepropetrovsk sture/in colors: Shows ait mogels See | 
production properties of Pepsodent in you will recommend Pepsodent bere 9. Peter the Great INTERNATIONAL TYPE ne WRITER EXCH. oly 
an actual dental chair test, under con- Powder to others. Try it yourself, today! 10. Caucasus t., Chicago, 
“ — CIVIL SERVICE JOBS 
. Kiev 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 13. Volga WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 
Il 1.4TS5.F 9.713. F 17 7 Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
Now ready! You may obtain either, or both, of Pepsodent’s latest ; 4 ‘ . % ° your training and education. U. S. Government 
d , : Paes . 771 é&Fr MT MFP Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with 
educational booklets just by filling in the coupon below: : short hours and pleasant work. Write imme 
iF 7 Fit. Fi. TF diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H226, Roch. 
cs es cee ce ce ce ce we ee ce ce es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ester, N. Y., for free thirty-tw » book wi 
r . ~T 4. F 8. F 12. ‘i 16. I list of ott Laney ine Cade. Clnlee program 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 9403 | Il 1 d 3.4 5 b 7.3 9 f increasing appointments. 
6901 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois . ‘ “ : 4 ; 
ew | 2¢4¢ 6&h Bg 
Please send me gratis 
“Seeing Double — A True Story About Identical Twins’ “Teeth and How to Care for Them” | 
NAMI 
ERE ge ee ee ey te A Test ON Muscies 
ADDRESS | ; 
| oni oven }| I. 1. move 7. flat, straight, up 
il dataset aan IIR TARR PRET NC ED ITE LETT 2. tendons 8. knees, hips 
3. arm 9. abdomen 
4. Nerves 10. flat 
You Will Want THIS BOOK When Studying} > ligaments11. bones } 
8 Og Bee 18 heen »1MAKE MONEY 
io Mie eed 2 7 } AND TRAVEL 
7 - Straig anea + False } We train you and equip you to sell and make money 
2. back 7. use ) during vacation. $270 for 90 days; $150 for 60 days. 
a “ Large additional earnings ~~ — work 
3. spinal column 8. Tendons Write for detailed informa: gation. 
4. back 9 proteins } EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
5. Round Png, sneered ) 307 Fifth Ave. Dept. D, New York, N.Y. { 
THIS supplementary reader is from our social-studies series, ‘ — ; > 
me Pa ae . me 4%. =F Ata et Wh Of 
“Tra i ids,’ . ° 
vels in Many Lands, y Harry A. Franck, World Traveler, ee » 3 10. y 14. 7 18. T WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Author, Teacher, Lecturer. $.96, postpaid. 4 or more, $.72 each, SF 2.2 ta tk Ee bt yn Pe ge ny Semone oa 
F.0.B., Dansville. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 4. T 8. T 12. T 16. F P.0. Bon SRe  ™Decmnaten, D.C. 
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Health and Safety! Does your teaching 
of these vital subjects need to be en- 
livened? Try using The Instructor 
Health and Safety Posters! Ten for 
health. and ten for safety, they carry a 
clear message to every child. Printed 
on heavy colored stock. in a gay port- 
folio, our Health and Sajety Posters 
sell for $1.00 a set, postpaid, or for 
$80, postpaid, when accompanied by 
your subscription to THe INstrRucToR. 


prsccccccco 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 
0 For the enclosed $1.00 send me, post- 
| paid, a set of The Instructor Health 
and Safety Poaters. 
| ° 
[] Please enter my subscription to THE 
| NSTRUCTOR for [] 1 Year at $2.50, 
or for [) 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 
| a set of The Instructor Health and 
Safety Posters at $.80, postpaid. 
[] I am enclosing payment in full. 
_} 1 will remit on or before April 5, 
1942. 
| [1] I am enclosing check postdated April 
5, 1942, not to be cashed until then. 
| . 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. ____.. State _ 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 
() For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, a set of The Instructor Good 
Manners Posters. 

- 


[) Please enter my subscription to THE 

INSTRUCTOR for [) 1 Year at $2.50, 

or for () 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 

a set of The Inatructor Good Manners 

Posters at $.80, postpaid. 

[} I am enclosing payment in full. 

o1 will remit on or before April 5, 
1942, 

00 I am enclosing check postdated April 
5, 1942, not to be cashed until then. 

= 


Name 
St. or R.D. , — 
P.O. 


Mar 42 
eure seem cent SN aE 


Are manners ever a problem in your 
classroom? Let Selma Herr’s clever 
stick figures show your pupils how to 
act in various situations. Display these 
Good Manners Posters, and watch 
what happens. Twenty rules for be- 
havior are presented in these lively, 
colorful 10” x 13” posters, enclosed in 
a convenient portfolio. The Instructor 
Good Manners Posters sell for $1.00 
a set, postpaid, or for $.80, postpaid, 
when accompanying an order for 
your sub-eription to THe Instructor. 


’ 
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Peanut Puppets and 
Hathox Stages 


(Continued from page 29) 


the bottom of the head up through 
the top, and fasten it to the control. 
For the back control string, bring 
the threaded needle through the 
puppet’s body from front to back, at 
a point below the center, up through 
the clothing, and fasten the thread to 
the other end of the control. The 
diagram in the lower right corner of 
page 29 illustrates how these control 
strings are added. The second string 
will keep the puppet from whirling. 

The hatbox stage is constructed 
easily. Outline the opening on one 
side of the hatbox, and cut. Fit 
some wrapping paper to the inside of 
the stage, before painting or coloring 
a scene on it. After this scenery is 
painted, paste it on securely. 

Extra changes of scenery may be 
painted on heavy paper that will fit 
against the stationary background. 
Wrapping paper, glued on thin wire 
frames which are bent to fit in place, 
may also be used. 

Interested groups, as they become 
more proficient, will make peanut ani- 
mals, peanut furniture, and peanut 
stage properties; combination shadow- 
and peanut-puppet stages; and vege- 
table and twig puppets. 


The Smallest One 
Can Help 


(Continued from page 35) 


I give the gift of hope, for without 
hope the world would be a sad place. 
(To Fourth Child.) To you I give 
the gift of courage, for today it is 
needed as ig has never been needed be- 
fore. (To Fifth Child.) To you | 
give the gift of honor, for without 
honor no cause can be just. (To 
Sixth Child.) To you | give the gift 
of mercy, of which the world has 
great need, (To Seventh Child.) 
To you I give the gift of loyalry—to 
God, to home, to country; especially 
to the cause in which you believe! 
(To Eighth Child.) To you I give 
the gift of generosity, for a generous 
spirit will go far toward keeping de- 
mocracy safe. (To Ninth Child.) To 
you I give the gift of tolerance, toler- 
ance of creed, race, and of those in all 
stations of life. (To Tenth Child.) 
To you I give the gift of health so 
that you can do your work well. (To 
all Children.) Guard these gifts, for 
with them you can be victorious, 

UNCLE sam (fo the Children) — 
Into your hands we give Old Glory. 
(Two Girl or Boy Scouts enter, tak: 
the flag, and carry it to front center.) 
You are the future of America. 

(All sing “Battle Cry of Free- 
dom.”) 

UNCLE SAM (a/ 
Calling all Americans! 
Do your best from day to day, 

Do your duty, come what may! 
“Victory” is freedom’s cry. 
Keep the banner floating high. 
Calling all Americans! - 

(All give Pledge of Allegiance.) 

EpiTtoriAL Note: “Battle Cry of 
Freedom” is in Twice 55 Community 


Songs, the New Brown Book, published 
by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 
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Faulty Shoes Found Worn 
By 70 Per Cent of Children 





Approximately 70 
Chicago school chil 
the ages of 5 and 1 


a survey of two schools 

















monthly chiropodist organ. 


per cent of| years. 
dren between) seems t 
5 wear shoes mental a 

. aes F 1 

it badly, it was indicated in genera 
| pape tig published alertness, 


in the current Clinical Journa 


Faulty locomotor functio 
o be closely linked wit 
nd physical ill health, an 
letting down of natura 
even to the extent 0 


, de aan ‘lit 
ously impairing a child’s abi 
~¥ : or an adult’s ability t 


This figure does not apply to Chicago children 


alone. A similar study p 
ica’s foremost weekly m 


ublished by one of Amer- 
agazines reveals that 75% 


of ALL school children are wearing misfit shoes! 


What Can You 
Do About It? 


Of course you do 
not buy the shoes 
your pupils wear. 
But one thing is certain—those who 
do buy them, and the children who 
wear them, need to know a lot more 
about choosing children’s shoes 
than they now know. And you can 
help educate children along these 
lines—and their parents, too, just 
as hundreds of other teachers are 
doing. Here is how: 





Free Bulletins and Folders 
Every day we receive requests from 
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WEATHER-BIRD 


AND &efers DIAMOND BRAND SHOES 


teachers for literature which deals 
with the construction and fitting of 
shoes, care of shoes, care of the feet, 
etc. Many instructors are using such 
material in their classrooms and in 
other ways. We have available a 
variety of such material and will 
supply you free, upon request. Use 
the coupon for convenience. 





Why Leather is Always Used in Vital 
Parts of Peters Weather-Bird and 
Diamond Brand Shoes 
A—Leather counters resist twist and warp; they 

do not quickly break down 
B— Leather heel boses wet weath 


C— Leather insoles provide enduring foundation 
—permit resoling again and again 


Sthetand 








Help Uncle Sam. Buy U.S. 
Defense Bonds and Stamps 


FREE LITERATURE 


i 
' 
Peters, Branch of International Shoe Co. ! 
St. Louis, Missouri. : 
Please send me bulletins and literature 
dealing with the following subjects: i 
C) 1. Shoe Knowledge Bulletins ' 
() 2. Children’s Feet and Their Care ’ 
C) 3. Do Your Shoes Really Fit? i 
() 4. The Story of Leather - 

1 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











... for You Entrusted with the Responsibility of Young America 


Now as never before, you need all 
your energy and patience to meet 
the new problems in child guidance. 
Now more than ever, children need 
to feel the security of your love, in- 
terest and devotion. Be wise — guard 
against situations that might result 
in one unnecessary sharp answer or 
impatient response directed toward 
the children in your care. Be espe- 
cially watchful when you're not feel- 
ing your best— when a cold, a head- 
ache or an upset stomach puts your 
disposition all on edge. That's when 
you need a helping hand. Call on 
Alka-Seltzer for fast and effective 
relief in the misery of these common 
everyday ailments. You'll find real 


FAST 


EFFECTIVE 






comfort — AND YOU'LL FEEL 
BETTER FAST! 


Just drop one or two of these con- 
venient white tablets in a glass of 
water—let it sparkle a few seconds 
—then drink it down and see how 
soon your distress eases up. You'll 
agree that Alka-Seltzer is a true 
helping hand, in the home or in the 
schoolroom. Keep a package handy 
all the time .. . in your home...in 
your desk ... or your purse. And if, 
when you are out riding or shop- 
ping, a headache, acid indigestion, 
or cold distress catches up with you 
— by all means stop in at the near- 
est drug store soda fountain and ask 
for a glass of sparkling, refreshing 
Alka-Seltzer. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


~ Mel AT ALL DRUG STORES 





A Model Dairy Farm 


(Continued from page 23) 


D. All grades participated in original 
work: pictures, stories, poems, songs, 
letters, charts, posters, and “Our 
School News.” 
E. The upper grades constructed a 
theater from two apple boxes, with 
sections of a broom handle for rollers, 
wires, and pieces of silk for the cur- 
tains. One child turned the roller 
while another told the story. The 
three movie rolls illustrated different 
stories. The primary grades gave 
“Three Billy Goats Gruff”; the mid- 
dle grades, “Life on a Farm”; and the 
upper grades, “Sanitation in Milk 
Production.” 
F. Farms and gardens were made in 
miniature. 

1. The primary grades set up a 

simple farm in a sand box. 

2. The primary and middle grades 

modeled clay animals. 

3. All grades made small gardens 

indoors in connection with 

study of starting plants indoors. 

These seedlings were later trans- 

planted at home. 


G. All grades participated in miscel- 


laneous activities. 


1. They planted slips of plants to 


be used as Mother’s Day gifts. 


2. They laid out flower beds and 


cultivated them. 
3. They planted a tree. 
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the 


H. All grades went on excursions. 

1. Lunch in a _ near-by pasture 

where we looked for plants and 

observed the cattle and crops of 
neighboring farms. 

2. Countless trips to the goat dairy. 

This study was fun as well as ed- 
ucational for the children. Through 
it they learned to do better many of 
the things they had to do every day, 
and farming was recognized as a 
career in itself. The material and 
work selected from the subject fields 
were organized to meet the present 
needs of the children and their homes. 

There was a great satisfaction in 
this study for the children, teacher, 
and people of the community. Every 
child was able to achieve a degree of 
success in some activity or piece of 
work which received group recogni- 
tion. Future activities of education- 
al value such as gardening and animal 
raising were suggested. 

Community resources were profit- 
ably utilized. The unit encouraged 
the sharing of many new experiences. 
Learning was not directed along 
questions to which the children al- 
ready knew the answers; the answers 
had to be developed from study and 
observation. The group achieved 
growth by proceeding according to 


individual abilities. 


Y For PARENTS and TEACHERS 


Color Harmony Can Be Fun 


(Continued from page 28) 


Each of the primary colors can be the 
parent color for such a group of re- 
lated colors. Let the clown hold 
four balloons for the analogous har- 
mony. (See the small figure of the 
clown on page 28.) 

Contrast Harmony. When a sharp 
contrast harmony is needed, we may 
use a decided color with one of the 


neutral colors. For example, red with 
black, or blue with white. 
clown hold two balloons for this har. 
mony. 

These fundamental types of color 
harmony may be presented very sim. 
Analysis of the descriptive terms 
may help to add emphasis to each 
color harmony. 


ply. 










Let the 


(See page 28.) 





Blackout Tales for School and Community 


(Continued from page 12) 


6. Seely, H. F.; and Roling, Margaret, 
eds.: Recent Short Stories for En- 
joyment (Silver Burdett). 

7. Johnson, R. I.; and others: Sfudy 
and Appreciation of the Short 
Story (Silver Burdett). 

8. Holman, Mabel, comp.: The Short 
Story Parade (Harcourt Brace). 

9. Obear, Emily H., ed.: Book of Sto- 
ries (Allyn & Bacon). 

10. Rice, 


Story Collections 


The following are collections of 
short stories which contain one or 
more of the stories I have found es- 
pecially useful. They are arranged 
roughly according to the number of 
selected stories to be found in them. 
For instance, Tall Tales and Short has 
nine of the stories on my list, as 
well as other tales that are almost as 
good. 

1. Bullard, C.; and Maus, J., 
Tall Tales and Short (Holt). 

2. Knickerbocker, E. V., ed.: Notable 
Short Stories of Today (Harper). 

3. Williams, Blanche C., ed.: New 
Narratives (Appleton-Century). 

4. Pendleton, Margaret; and Wilkins, 
D. S., eds.: Recent Short Stories 
(Appleton-Century ). 

5. Law, Frederick H., ed.: Sfories of 
Today and Yesterday (Appleton- 
Century). 


eds. : 


H. 


Sport (Harper). 
11. Clark, Barrett H.; and Nichol- 
son, Kenyon, eds.: The American 
Scene (Appleton-Century). 
12. Connell, Richard: Apes and An- 
gels (Minton Balch). 
13. Leonard, S. A.; 


H. 


Book 2 (Macmillan). 
14. Becker, M. L., ed.: Golden Tales 
of Our America (Dodd Mead). 
















Grantland; and Powell, 
W. H., eds.: The Omnibus of 


and Moffett, 
Junior Literature, 


Y., eds.: 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Everywhere 


Seve DARI-RICH 


y 
SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 
and LUNCHROOMS 





CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


Hela Young am 


FG, ttong 





Rich in MILK SOLIDS and 


Contains IMPORTANT VITAMINS! 


@ Children take Dari-Rich eagerly —they love the marvelous 
chocolate flavor! And with every glass of this delicious dairy 
drink they get a good supply of MILK CALCIUM, one of na- 
ture's finest building materials for strong bones and sound 
teeth. Dari-Rich also contains the important Vitamins thought 
to help contro! normal growth, digestion, and nervous system. 





DAIRY DRINK 


M. Reg. U. 8. Pat 
is bottled and delivered by thousands of 
local dairies; in the school lunchroom you 
handle Dari-Rich just as you would any 
other dairy drink. 


BOWE Y’'Six 


401 W. SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 
330 West 42nd $t., New York City 
4368 District Bivd., Vernon, Cal. 


'S 


erica Grow 


Sones -~&, ound Teeth! 









BOOKLET SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST! 


\ 

“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 
) OF NUTRITIVE AND WEALTH 
j VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 
f FLAVORED DRINK” 

( 








JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 


To BOWEY'S INC. 
401 W. Superior $t., Chicage, Ml. 
Please send me, without charge, the “Report on Nutritive os 
Health Valve of Dori-Rich Chocolate Flavored Dairy Drink. 


NAME. 








city. STATE____——— 
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De You Teseh — 


SOCIAL STUDIES? 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE? 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


These 60 units are PRACTICAL .. . each 
one has an overview, with suggestions for 
teaching the unit; material for the primary. 
middle, and upper grades: activity 
sheet of 
They are 


many 
-uggestions; a separate 39” x 12%,” 
pictures: a big cover picture. 
ATTRACTIVE ... many 
interesting. carefully captioned photographs; 
is printed on heavy. enamel-finished paper. 
They are VARIED . . . 60 subjects in the 
ocial-studies and elementary-science fields. 
They are ECONOMICAL . . . 30 cents each, 


postpaid; 4 or more. 25 cents each, postpaid. 


each unit has 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 

Please send me Instructor Illus- 
trated Units. I have checked the subjects 


desired. 
Airplanes (1) Insects (44) 
American Japan (45) 
Citizenship (57) Light (42) 
Animals (3) Lumbering (52) 
Astronomy (8) Mexico (18) 
Birds (32) Milk (48) 
Boats (12) Music (33) 
Books (25) National 
Character Parks (47) 
Education (31) Natural 
Christmas Resources (16) 
Customs (34) Old Stone 
Christmas Age (53) 
Music (35) Old World 
City Life (15) Gifts (10) 
Clothing (26) Our Schools (37) 
Colonial Life (50) Pioneer 
Communi- Life (20) 
cation (2) Plant Life (39) 
Community The Post 
Life (46) Office (27) 
Cotton (55) Rocks and 
Desert Life (41) Minerals (5) 
The Earth’s Safety 
Surface (51) Education (24) 
Electricity (54) Science and 
Eskimos (4) Commerce (60) 
Exploring the Science and 
World (11) Industry (58) 


Family Life (30) 


Sea Creatures (28) 
Farm Life (14) 


Shelter (7) 


Fire and South America (22) 
_ Fuel (49) Switzerland (43) 
Fishing (13) Thrift (21) 
Food (6) Transportation (17) 
Grains (56) Trees (9) 
History of Weather (19) 
Democracy (59) Wild Flowers (36) 
Holland (23) World Peace (29) 
Indians (40) World Trade (38) 
I am enclosing $ in payment of 
this order. 
Name - 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. State 


Me 
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Summer in 
Quebec Province 


(Continued from page 55) 


From Percé I shall travel on to 
Riviere du Loup and cross the St. 
Lawrence River to Tadoussac at the 
mouth of the Saguenay. I shall take 
a river steamer to Bagotville. If the 
evening is clear, I shall see the incom- 
parable sunset for which the Saguenay 
is justly famous. I want to watch the 
towering cliffs slip by, and heavily 
loaded log boats pass slowly astern. I 
want to look down into the depths of 
this river so deep that the water is 
black and the foam churned up by 
passing boats amber instead of white. 
I want to hear the resounding echoes 
of the boat’s whistle as they are flung 
back again and again by the encircling 
mountain walls. 

When the boat returns to Tadoussac 
I shall return to Riviére du Loup to 
get my car. Then I shall follow the 
river to Quebec. I want to walk be- 
neath the ancient gates of the city; 
watch the lights of Lower Town from 
the heights of Dufferin Terrace; ride 
through an enchanting countryside to 
Montmorency Falls, to Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, and over the great bridge to 
the Isle of Orleans. I want to stop 
here and there to examine hand-woven 
blankets, hooked rugs, and the small 
wooden figures carved by the Aabi- 
tants. I want to chat with these peo- 
ple who were so proud of their French 
ancestry that they refused to become 
entirely Anglicized through nearly 
two centuries of allegiance to the 
English Crown. 

I should like to spend hours and days 
absorbing the atmosphere of this an- 
cient city, rich in historical reminders 
and folklore—exploring its narrow, 
winding streets; learning something 
of its history and of the courage and 
vision of its founders; enjoying at my 
leisure the beauty of its heights and 
parks. 

After such a vacation, who would 
not return with renewed strength and 
interest and a deeper knowledge of our 
neighbors to the north? 


With the Trail Riders 


(Continued from page 54) 


The evenings are memorable too— 
fresh-caught trout sizzling fragrantly 
over open fires, songs and _ stories 
around the dying embers, a close and 
satisfying fellowship with one’s com- 
panions. Nights of rest that seem to 
be the natural sequence to days of 
exertion give one renewed zest for 
experiences of the morrow. 

The climax comes when we round a 
curve in the trail, to be confronted 
with magnificence for which even the 
vistas already encountered have not 
prepared us. Mount Assiniboine, al- 
most terrible in her beauty, stands 
above the glittering waters of Lake 
Magog; shimmering snows swathe the 
summit, rich greenery drapes the 
broad base. 

Into each soul there steals a deep 
sense of peace, a peace the more pre- 
cious because we are at war, a peace 
which passes all understanding. This 
the mountains can give you. Come, 
then, and receive it! 








-YOU GET 
CASH 
BENEFITS 


Right at home if you are 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella 






Few teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” Records show that far more teachers 
are disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. Thou- 
sands of teachers who belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant 
to them to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of 
less than a nickel a day. 

As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear “extra assessments.” 
The price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says 
and you have nothing extra to pay no matter what happens. You are 
protected not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. 


Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
427 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Paid for ‘‘Minor 
Iliness’”’ 


‘I wish to thank you for your 
——-— = = = s ona am = 
prompt settlement of my re- FREE INFORMATION COUPON “ 
To the T.C.U., 427 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


cent claim for 11 days non- 
confining illness. I appreciate 
the T.C.U. and its fairness of 
I feel that it is 


really a friend in need.” Name ~~ 


Miss Willie Cobb, Address 
Honey Grove, Tex. 


adjustment. 
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Se ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


when you come ta New Yorke 















View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 


the Observation Roof 


IK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 
seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Special Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.10 . . . Observation Roof, only—-50c¢ 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION. ROOFS 
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Science makes 


HINDS 


“the lotion 
that works” 





For three days Hinds is aged in tempera- 
ture-controlled vats, to enhance its creami- 
ness! The lotion-aging tank is one of sev- 
eral scientific devices used to help make 
Hinds extra-creamy, extra-softening for 
chapped, flaky-dry skin. 





Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a real 
emulsion, no mere surface-slicker! Use 
Hinds regularly to help guard the smooth, 
well-groomed look that chalk dust, hard 
water, harsh cleansers steal from hands. 

a: - 

ROFESSIONAL PEOPLE like Hinds 
Ps0 size, convenient for desk draw- 
er or locker. Also 10¢, 25¢, $1 sizes. At 
toilet goods counters. FREE SAMPLE! 








Write Dept. TA-2, Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Visit the Lehn & Fink laboratories tosee 


Hinds Honey & Almond Cream made! 
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GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 


HINDS 


Honey & Almond Cream 


Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 
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Democracy in School 


(Continued from page 36) 


ELMER—I have read a lot of stories 
about George Washington, too. There 
is a good story about his riding a colt, 
and there are stories about his fight- 
ing the Indians. He was a great 
statesman as well as a great general. 

ALice—My dad said the Stars and 
Stripes could never have floated over 
a free country if America had had 
only one great man. There were so 
many splendid Americans, Dad said, 
that not even when we read history 
can we know them all. He told me 
stories of great men like Patrick 
Henry, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Benjamin Franklin. They all had the 
same hope, to live in a free country. 

SALLY—Since we've been talking, 
I've been thinking that American 
liberty has had to be fought for sev- 
eral times. The first time was the 
War of the American Revolution, 
which we have just been talking 
about. Another was the Civil War, 
which began in 1861. 

pick——What was the cause of the 
Civil War? 

ROGER—Some of the states said 
liberty meant that every state could 
decide everything for itself, and need 
not obey the government at Washing- 
ton—that is, the Federal Govern- 
ment. But President Lincoln and the 
men who believed as he did fought to 
keep the country united. 

eELMER—I think that Abraham 
Lincolit is our greatest hero. His 
conception of democracy and his ad 
herence to democratic principles are 
ideals that America should live up to. 

ANN—I've a book about Abraham 
Lincoln, It says he had to do hard 
things when he was a small boy. And 
when he wanted to read a book, he 
walked a long distance to borrow it. 

craic—Most of all, Lincoln is re- 
membered for his great charity and 
kindness. He wanted nothing for 
himself that all men might not have. 
Lincoln was a great American. 

yackK—I know of another time 
that America fought for democracy. 
My uncle told me about it. He 
fought for America in the last war: 

craiG—Tell us what he said. 

yjacK—He said that Americans be- 
lieved in freedom not only for them- 
selves, but for other countries who 
were suffering because of unjust 
rulers. In 1917 America entered the 
first World War with the slogan, 
“to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

ELMER—And now we are at war 
again. America is fighting for the 
things we believe in—for freedom 
and for democracy. 

sALLY—How thankful we should 
be that we are Americans! Even here 
in school we feel the benefits of de- 
mocracy! 

pick—Who can explain that? 

ROGER—Well, I know that every 
one in this school is protected by the 
laws of the United States of America, 
and also by the American army, 
navy, and air forces. 

jack—I go to school to learn to be 
a good citizen. All the people who 
belong to a country, either by birth 
or by choice, are citizens of that 
country. I am glad that I am an 
American citizen. 

(Continued on page 71) 




















Betty Schutz 











Wayne Shearer Lawrence Rodman 





This double folder, 4” x 544", is of fine white greeting-card stock, with a tinted deck 
edge. The cover panel will carry your picture or a full-color art print; inside pages 
your name, name of your school. names of pupils, etc. Folder Style No. 1 (above) takes 
a vertical picture; Folder Style No. 2, a horizontal one. Folder, Style No. 1 or No, 2 
with photograph, 0 or less, $1.50; additional folders at the same time. 10 cents each, 
Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2 with assorted color prints, 10 or less, $1.30: additional 
folder. at the same time, 8 cents each. Envelopes to match may be had at 1 cent each 


+.” REMEMBRANCES 


On Closing Day, present your pupils with a souvenir which 


Closing Day *-.-.° 


they will cherish through the years. A kindly remembrance 
from “Dear Teacher” will mean much to them. perhaps more 


than vou realize. And you will want one vourself as a memento. 


Send your order with that of another 
teacher and save 10 per cent. When or- 
dering. write plainly or print. Give 
style and quantity. and facts you want 
included—date. names of teacher. prin- 
cipal, school board, pupils. school. com- 
munity, state. Write your name and 
address plainly on the back of any pho- 
tograph you send for reproduction. It 
will be returned to you with your order. 


Order from 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


These 8-page Souvenir Booklets, 314" x 514”, have 
white pebbled bristol covers with attractive de- 
signs in full color. We will mount a photograph 
of you or of your school or pupils inside the 
front cover. The booklets are furnished in two 
styles. In Style A Booklets two pages will be 
printed with your name. name of your school. 
names of your pupils. and so on. the remaining 
pages having appropriate quotations. Style A 
Booklets without photograph, 10 or less, $1.25; 
additional ones at same time. 9 cents each. Style 
\ Booklets with photograph, 10 or less. $1.75: 
additional ones at same time. 12 cents each. 
Style B Booklets are like Style A, but have no 
special printing. three pages having spaces in 
which to write school data. Style B Booklets. 
without photograph, 8 cents each in any quan- 
tity. Style B Booklets with photograph, 10 or 
less. $1.25; additional ones at same time, 10 cents 
each. Glaze envelopes for booklets are free. 
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Top—Pine Tree Design, No. 10 
Center—Blue Bird Design, No. 14 
Bottom—Boy with Rabbit Design, No. +4 
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In our great concern to participate wholeheartedly in the many lines of 
defense work which are open to us, let us not forget that the education 
of children and everything that contributes to their welfare is of vital 
importance. They represent the hope of America. Let us keep them calm 
and unafraid . . . let us help them to adjust themselves to a world at 
war . . . let us utilize every opportunity to make life rich and happy 
for them so that in the future they may be better able to perpetuate the 
democracy we are now striving to maintain. You, whether you realize it 
or not, have one of the most important defense jobs in your community. 
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Keep your morale and your spirits high, for the children rely upon you. 
Your courage, enthusiasm, and loyalty are contagious. Life at its very 
blackest has a glimmer of hope; so keep your eyes forever on its bright 
light. You are one of the safeguards of our home front. In you, your 
community has placed a solemn trust. It is your responsibility to build 
a sound educational foundation while others go about the defense activ- 
ities of a more immediate nature. Your part is a vital one in a long- 
range program, fully repaid in the realization that your job, well done, 
will have its bearing on the future strength and greatness of our nation. 


* ¢ ,, on * 


For fifty years, Tut INsrructor has been supporting the ideals of American democ- 
racy. In the present period of stress and strain, it continues to contribute, through 
its pages, to the great task of educating children for intelligent, appreciative citi- 
zenship. In addition, THe INstRUCTOR is glad to give you special help with your 
specific problems. Do not hesitate to write us at any time, asking for advice 
or suggesting new magazine features that you would find useful. Address your 
letters to THE INstructor, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York. 





FOR DEFENSE! 
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Trius year, of all years, make the most 
of vacation. Refresh your mind and 
body with a trip to Maine. Any vaca- 
tion budget goes further in Maine. 
Spend what you like. But the beauty 
of Maine is free. The variety of Maine 
pleasures is built into the state. 
Rocky seacoast and sandy beaches 
are yours to enjoy. There are moun- 
tains. And lakes. Everywhere there's 
the hospitality of Maine. Hike. Ride. 
Camp. Play tennis and golf. Swim, 
fish and sail in salt water or fresh. 
Recognized colleges offer summer 
courses for master’s degrees in Arts 
and Education . .. B.S. and A.B, de- 


grees for normal school graduates and 
undergraduates. 


Mail the coupon. 












MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 54! St. John Street 
Portiand, Maine FREE BOOKLET 


| Please send me the new Ii- 
| lustrated Maine Official Vacation 
Guide for 1942 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 
Address 


City 














‘Government 
jobs 





START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men-—Women ile mod a ce Scat eth eile 

Prepare | FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

immediately. Dept. 4227, Rochester, N.Y. 
é Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 

(1 32-1 Civil Service book wit 
Big opportunity $ list of Ase Government Big Pay 
for teachers. @ Jobs (2) Tell me how to qualify 
© for one of these jobs 

Victory 

Program / Name 

increasing j 

appointments. ° Address 





A post—card request is all 
it takes to bring you our 
free catalogue. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 





Dansville, N.Y. 
SPECIAL WORK FOR ssttoct. 


and your own dresses Free 
aiving age, dress size 


Earn up to $23 in » week 
ing, no investment Write. fuily 


Fashion Frocks, Inc., Dept. 33071, Cincinnati,O. 


No canvases 








ECIAL PRICE 
100 ho Sid. oo 


Wedding ..= 


100 Seript Lettering 
Write fe 


oy Samplee 


100 Visiting Cards 


Including two sets of envelopes 
$3.50 


$1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. ,1042 Chestuet St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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All-Americans 


(Continued from page 38) 


(One of the boys gives Barney his 
seat.) 

JACK MCCORMICK—Aw, we don’t 
know what to do. Johnny and I are 
trying to organize an all-American 
baseball team, but we can’t seem to 


find any all-Americans, except our- 
selves, to put on it. 
BARNEY OCONNOR—Is_ that so? 


You have made up your minds that it 
can be nothing but an all-American 
team? 

JACK MCCORMICK—Well, 
it to be that. 

JOHN SMITH—And that means we 
can’t have Ivan Winowski because 
he’s Polish, or Giovanni Forella be- 
cause he’s Italian, or Jean Dumont 
because he’s French. No, nor Hans 
Steinberger because he’s German. 

BARNEY O'CONNOR (laughing)— 
Well, I don’t know whether I can be 
any help to you or not. Id like to 
have a little warming-up practice 
with you fellows once in a while, but 
of course you wouldnt want me to 
play with you. 

JACK MCcCORMICK—What do you 
mean “wouldn’t want you"? Wed 
be proud to have you play with us. 
Aw, you're just fooling. 

BARNEY OCONNOR—No, I'm not 
fooling. You see, I wouldn't fit on 
your all-American team any more 
than would Giovanni, or Ivan, or 
Jean, or Hans, 

JOMN smitH—I thought you were 
American. 

BARNEY O CONNOR—I'm heart and 
soul an American, though my dad 
and mother came from Ireland when 
they were young people. 

JACK MCCORMICK—That’s right. 
But weren’t you on the all-American 
line-up last year? 


wed like 


BARNEY O CONNOR—I surely was. 
but, you see, I was not considered a 
foreigner. All that mattered was that 


| was a good player. Now, if you two 
fellows had been there, | suppose I'd 
never have been chosen, would 1? 

JACK MCCORMICK—I guess we've 
been wrong about this all along. 

BARNEY O CONNOR—It’s this way, 
fellows. You have got to stop think- 
ing about Giovanni and Ivan and 
Jean and Hans and me as foreigners. 
We were Americans the very day we 
were born. Every one of us has some 
thing of his father’s country in him, 
but that should mean we are better 
Americans for it. 

JOHN sMIrH—I never thought 
about it that way before. (Pause.) 
We can change the name of our team 
anyway. 

BARNEY OCONNOR—Don’t do it. 
I think “All-Americans” is a good 
name for a team like the one you are 
organizing. And I’ve just thought 


of — (Points to Jobn.) 
Your name is John, isn’t it? (To 
Jack.) They call you Jack, but 


what is your real name? 

JACK MCCORMICK—My name is 
John too, but they call me Jack be- 
cause my father’s name is John. 

BARNEY OCONNOR—Then that 
makes two Johns already. And if 
Giovanni were to use his American 
name, it would be John, too. And 
Ivan is the Polish name for John, 
isn’t it? 

(Continued on page 69) 




















Date 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please send me the teaching aids which | have listed below. 














lam enclosing payment in full. $ —— 
(Note the special prices to INSTRUCTOR subscribers.) 


NAME 





ST. or R.D. 





P.O. 





YOUR COUNTRY WANTS YOU 


x TO TEACH DEMOCRACY ¥ 


J T . . . . . 
y OU are playing a vitally important role. It is your right and duty 
to respond to your country’s call. To most effectively teach demoe- 


racy, you need these valuable aids. To most effectively practice 


Fill out this 
With your responsibility for teaching America’s youth 


democracy, you should do something tangible; so act. 
coupon now. 
(and it is a real one), you can't afford to pass up these materials, 
You ewe it to yourself, your pupils, school, and community; but, 
most broadly and pertinently speaking. you owe it to your country. 


Mail your order today for these timely, truly American teaching aids! 















Support your belief in America by 
having in your schoolroom the very 


breath. the very symbol. of demoe- 
racy—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This fine facsimile copy is 


lasting equipment you'll want now 

and in future years. Mount it or 
+ keep on a handy roller. At this amaz- 
ingly low cost, no classroom need be 
without it. Price. postpaid: $.60; 
$.50 to Instructor subscribers. 


Why not use one of these ten 
photographic posters of his 
torical and patriotic subjects 
on your bulletin board each 
week with correlative mate- 
rial (suggestions are given on 
the portfolio) of your own 
choosing? Each poster is 
on white bristol board 10” x 
13”. Descriptive material is 
printed on the back of each. Price. postpaid: 
$1.00; only $.80 if added to an INstRUCTOR order. 


MOUNTED 
ON 
LINEN 


These posters. showing Amer- 
ican ideals. are on heavy card- 
board of various colors. size 



































W” x 13”. Price. postpaid: es 
$1.00; only $.80 when added 
to your INSTRUCTOR order. 
334” x 5” miniatures, $.10 a 
et; 10 or more sets. $.08 a set. Manual * n 
fer 
a PEE POs «ame ee THE INSTRUCTOR 
A im Os ’ 
- he FAG SYMBOLS 
4 UNITED STATES L 
THE INSTRUCTOR Or AMERICA ‘Stan t 
“GOOD ANVERICAN” Serra. I) | l it RAC } 
CITIZENStHe ooo POSTERS 
POSTERS es 
t PSisae This compact booklet is almost a class- 
f ae Et room “must” these days. Price. postpaid: 
" 5 cents a copy for five to eleven copies; 
a ee one dozen or more, 50 cents a dozen: 


100 or more, $3.75 a hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.": 
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JouHN sMITH—Oh, yes, and Jean 
Dumont says his name is John, too, 
when written the American way. 

BARNEY © CONNOR—And_ there’s 
just one more. Isn’t Hans the Ger- 
man word for John? I'm willing to 
bet that it is. 

yack MCCORMICK—Why, we all 
have the same name. None of us ever 
thought of that. 

BARNEY O CONNOR (rising )—Yes, 
you all do have the same name, only 
you say it differently, just as Jack 
ays his differently from John’s. 
Now if you'll forget all about the 
other fellows not being Americans, 
and remember that you're all Ameri- 
cans, we can have one grand basebali 
team. 


All-Americans 


(Continued from page 68) 


JACK MCCORMICK—Hurrah! Here 
comes Jean. (Jean Dumont enters.) 
Jean, we are going to have our all- 
American team. You go with John 
to ask Hans and Ivan whether they 
will play, and I'll ask Giovanni. 

JOHN sMITH—Let’s start practice 
tomorrow after school! (Speaks to 
Jack.) We'll start early, so you'll 
have time to peddle your papers. And 
we'll develop some real teamwork. 

BARNEY O'CONNOR—Would you 
let a big Irishman play too? 

JACK MCCORMICK—Sure! Barney 
O'Connor, you be on the lot for prac- 
tice every time you can make it. Be 
sure to come. 

ALL—Yeaaaaa, yeaaa for the All- 
Americans! (They exit.) 





Wind 


(Continued from page 27) 


Draw the head first with a pencil. 
Indent the front and add a dot for 
the eye to make the face. 

Erase the back of the head and add 
the hood and her hair. Make two 
lines slanting out from her hood. The 
left line is the front of her coat; the 
right line is the back of her coat. 

Draw the left sleeve and a mitten. 
Finish the bottom of the coat. 

Add the right hand, which is close 
at her side and holding the umbrella 
tightly. Draw the umbrella, slant- 
ing it down slightly so it hides the 
peak of her hood. Make the left leg 
very near the back of the coat. Then 
draw the right leg almost halfway 
across the coat. 

The children on either side of the 
girl are drawn in a similar manner. 

The trees in the wind will be fun 
to do for this picture. 

Suggestions for other pictures. 
There are many more things which 


could be drawn to show wind. 


Children’s scarfs do funny things 
in the wind. You will enjoy draw- 
ing some on children roller skating 
on a windy day. You may see papers 
blowing down the street and want to 
draw them. Or you may want to 
draw a man chasing his hat across 
the street, a dog’s fur blowing, and 
sO on. 

For a summer picture, wind on the 
beach is interesting. Some people 
might be sitting in the sand, their 
clothes and hair blowing. A sailboat 
would be a lot of fun to draw in the 
wind, or you might like to show a 
canoe tipped over by a sudden gale. 

A field of grain in the wind is in- 
teresting. Flags in the wind are 
thrilling. Leaves blowing off the 
trees are fun to watch. In a garden 
the flower heads are bending one way. 

You will want to draw many dif- 
ferent kinds of subjects showing 
wind. Try to make a better picture 
with each new scene, 





Peanuts, a Valuable Product 


(Continued from page 19) 


C. Growing peanut vines in our 
room. 

D. Making posters showing the 
food value of peanuts. 

E. Making novelty dolls of un- 
shelled peanuts strung on thread. 
F, Visiting peanut-butter company. 
G. Writing “thank you” notes. 

H. Collecting interesting newspa- 
per clippings about peanuts. 

I. Making peanut cookies at home. 
J. Having a “cooky feast.” 

K. Making peanut candy at school. 
L. Exhibiting at school foods pre- 
pared from peanuts at home. 

M. Making an activities booklet. 

N. Writing a story about peanuts. 
O. Planning our peanut party. 

P. Writing invitations. 

Q. Making all program arrange- 
Ments. 

R. Making doilies and favors. 

S. Estimating the quantity and 
price of refreshments. 

T. Preparing and serving the re- 
freshments. 
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Booklets. 

Peanut Growing, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1656 (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.). 

What Do You Know about Peanuts? 
(Planters Nut & Chocolate Com- 
pany, Suffolk, Virginia). 

Magazines. 

McCrory, Mae: “What Do You Know 
about Peanuts?” My Weekly Read- 
er, Edition No. 3, Issue No. 9, Nov. 
4-8, 1940 (American Education 
Press, Columbus, Ohio). 

The Peanut Journal and Nut World 
(Peanut Association, Washington, 
D.C.). 

Motion Pictures. 

Peanuts, 1 reel, 16 mm. silent (Dud- 
ley Visual Education Service, 
Coughlan Bldg., Mankato, Minn.). 

The Story of Dr. Carver, 1 reel, 
16 mm. sound (Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York, N.Y.). 





Send Now for These Fascinating 
Cut-Outs and Posters for Teaching 
Geography, History—for Story Vis- 


ualization and Sand Table Illustration 




















DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in 
detail, beautiful in design. Use it for 
sand table, story illustration or geog- 


raphy teaching. 
popular portfolios. 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut- 
outs to a sheet—featuring the life and habits 
of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea 
of the dress, customs, industries, etc., of the 
Netherlands. Cut-out figures include wind- 
mills, peasants dressed in native costume, 
houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting. coloring and mount- 
ing so that figures stand upright; also color 


chart with each set. 


One of our most 





Price, postpaid, 60 


























CREATIVE ART—DUTCH FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming Dutch project worked out in beautiful color and sim- 
ple, artistic design. It consists of twelve double plates, size 12 x 18, printed in 


outline, to be cel- 








ored, cut and pasted 
into a handsome 
frieze—or the orig- 
inal outlines may be 
used as patterns for 


af = xa 
a tracing in making a 


frieze of any length. 
When the parts are 


assembled a delightful poster is produced. illustrating the dress. activities and 
environment of the Dutch people. No. 848% Twelve double plates, color sug- 


gestion sheet and directions, in portfolio. 


Price, postpaid 80 


























MODERN MOTHER GOOSE CUT-OUTS 


Your pupils will love these intriguing 
figures in modern technique. Three 
Blind Mice, the Three Bears, Peter 
Rabbit, and other animal folk famous in 
thyme and story “live” again in this 
sumptuous portfolio of novelty cut-outs. 
Printed in black outline. sizes ranging 
from 7 to 13 inches high. In portfolio, 
with coloring directions. 

Price, postpaid 60¢ 





























EASTER POSTERS 


For Easter—make mammoth Posters each three feet long twelve inches high; 


beautiful—brilliant—fascinating; a “construction-work” masterpiece. 





serve as a pasting guide for the various details. 
on separate colored papers-—ready for cutting and pasting. When made up these 
four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. Joyous color effects and 


designs symbolize the spirit of the season. 


Price, postpaid _ 


Provides 
material for this delight- 
ful handwork—-handsome 
posters made by cutting 
and pasting. In this port- 
folio are four posters, 
each 36 inches long and 
12 inches wide. Printed 
outlines on the construc- 
tion paper background 
All small sections are printed 


A beautiful schoolroom decoration. 


60¢ 





















































MAIL THE COUPON NOW 














Dutch Village 60c 


Creative Art —Dutch Frieze 80c 


Modern Mother Goose 60c 
Easter Posters 60¢ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


For $ enclosed send the portfolios checked: 





the four 
portfolios for 


$2.40 







































REDuces 40 lbs 
Without Drugs 
or Starvation 





These are - shots af Mrs ye of New Vork 
» reporis she . Wt 


FREE PROOF 


YOU TOO CAN REDUCE SAFELY WITH 
WALLACE REDUCING RECORDS 


in just 7 days, in your own home, without risking a penny, 
I'll prove to your complete « wtion that I can help you 
take off ten tw twenty or mc pounds of excess weight 
“Spare tire” waietlines disappear, bulgin 
hips and soft flesh quickly melt away _ 
instead your body takes on its old-time, at- 
tractive, slender lines. 
Here's hew I de it! My system is simple 
you “Get Thin to Music It's fun, this new 
easy way. U'll supply you with phonograph 
records on which | personally direct you in 
my exclusive musical exercises — accompanied 
by an 18 piece orchestra. No need for star 
vation diet or drugs. Feel better the first day 
thrill with noticeable results the first week 




















Here's my emazing offer. Don't send a 
WALLACE | penny. Fill in coupon and mail. I'll send 
you, postage prepaid, my reducing record 


Creator of 
My L~- and first lesson on 7 days free trial. Try it 
te Music”! without obligation in your own home. Don't 
ene le wait—-regain a youthful figure now. Write 


Program | WALLACE REDUCING RECORDS, 154 E. Erie, Chicage 


FREE FOR 7 DAYS 


Watlace, Suite 631, 154 E. Erie St., Chicage 
Please send me post-paid and free your reducing record, 
for 7 days free trial. This obligates me in no way 
Name 
Address 


City.. . State 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Danaville, N.Y. 


[) For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, a copy of The Instructor Rhythm 
Hand Rook 
a 
Please enter my subscription to THE 


INSTRUCTOR for 1 Year at $2.50, or 


for 2 Years at $4.00, and send me a 
copy of The Inatructor thuthm Band 
Book at $.40, postpaid 

l am enclosing payment in full. 
LC} I will remit on or before April 5, 1942 


[) 1 am enclosing a check posatdated April 
5, 1942. not to be cashed until then 


eo 
Name 


Street or R.D. 


P.O State 


Maz 








— a a 


Ld 


y aA 





There is indeed, when you have The 
Instructor Rhythm Band Book in 
In addition to 38 fas- 
cinating and tuneful scores, the book 


your school. 


gives complete, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for forming and conducting a 
rhythm band, and suggestions about 


instruments. Use the coupon above. 


F. A. Owen Pusiisuinc ComMPAaNy 
DansviL_e, N.Y. 
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Blackout Tales for School 


and Community 


(Continued from page 64) 


Fisher, Dorothea Canfield: 
boro People (Holt). 

16. Hall, Esther: Up Creek and 
Down Creek (Random House). 
17. London, Jack: Faith of Men and 
Tales of the Fish Patrol (Macmil- 

lan). 


Hills- 


Single Stories 


The following is a list of single 
stories that are suitable. The num 
ber following each story refers to a 
collection in the preceding list. For 
example, “As a Dog Should” is in 
No. 2, which is Notable Short Stories 
of Today. 

Alexander, Charles: “As a 

Should,” in No. 2. 

Buckley, Frederic R.: be Mount- 

ed Guns,” in Nos. 1, 2, 5, 8. 
Connell, Richard: “The Most Dan- 

gerous Game,” in No. 1. 

“Velvet Pants,” in No. 12. 
Derieux, Samuel A.: “Comet,” in 

Nos. 9, 13. 

“The Trial in Tom Belcher’s 

Store,” in Nos. 1, 4, 8. 

Dyer, Walter: “Gulliver the Great,” 

in No. 1. 
Freeman, Mary E.: 


Dog 





“The Revolt of 


Mother,” in No. 7. 

Fisher, Dorothea Canfield: “The Bed- 
quilt,” in Nos. 14, 15. 

Galsworthy, John: “Quality,” in No 
7. = 

Hall, Esther: “The Send and Fotch 
Book,” in No. 16. 

Hall, Holworthy: “Dormie One,” in 
No. 10. A golf story. 

Henry, O.: “The Ransom of Red 
Chief,” in Nos. 1, 5, 6, Humor- 


ous, 
Holt, Franklin: “The Wuthless Dog,” 
in No. 3. 
James, Will: 
No. 1. 
London, Jack: 
Nos. 1, 17. 
Marshall, Edison: “The Heart of 
Little Shikara,” in Nos. 1, 4, 8. 
Paine, Ralph D.: “The Freshman Full 
Back,” in Nos. 1, 5. 
Robbins, Leonard H.: “Mr. Downey 
Sits Down,” in No. 7. Humorous. 
Smith, Edgar V.: “”Lijah,” in Nos. 
2, 4, 6, and in play form in No 
11. Humorous. 
Spears, Raymond: “The Sheriff's 
cated Son,” in No. 3. 
Terhune, Albert Payson: 
ard,” in No. 8. 
——"The Foul 
10. 


“On the Dodge,” in 


“Charley's Coup,” in 


Edu- 


“The Cow- 


Fancier,” in N 


“Hero,” in Nos. 3, 6. 

Wetjen, Albert: “Command,” in No 
6. A sea captain’s day. 

Worts, George F.: “The Fighting 
Heart,” in No. 3. 





Com plete Books 
Apple 
of Cats 


Bianco, Margery: The Tree 
(Doubleday Doran). 
Gag, Wanda: Millions 
(Coward-McCann). 
Hughes, Eva: The Little She ‘phe rds 
Trust (Oxford University Press). 
Muir, John: Stickeen—the Story of a 

Dog (Houghton Mifflin). 

Stone, Adrienne: A Boy and His King 
(Walton & Wright, Granada 
Press, 672 South Lafayette Park 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif.). 











Hotels and Rivsovts 


COLORADO 


Rocky Mountain National Park 


Chalet-Ranch, Fstes Park, in heart of the 
Rockies. Friendly, informal. All the fun of 
a dude ranch . . horseback riding, hiking on 
piney trails, steak fries, golf. Delicious food 
Write for illustrated literature. 1730 Glenarm, 
Denver, Colo. 


MINNESOTA 


Gull Lake, Brainerd 


Roberts Pine Beach Hotel. FREE 18-Hole 
Golf, Riding, Tennis, Boats, Sandy Beach, all at 
door. Minnesota's Finest Resort. $40 week up, 
each, 2 in Room; $50 week up, Single, incl. 
delicious meals. Housekeeping Cottages also. 
Write A. L. Roberts, Rochester, Minn. 


Lake Geneva, Alexandria 

Roberts Geneva Beach Hotel. FREE Golf, 
Riding, Boats. Safe, Sandy Beaches at door. 
Modern Rooms and Cottages. $28 to $35 per 


week, each, 2 in Room; $30 to $40 Single, in- 
cluding delicious meals. Write A. L. Roberts, 
Rochester, Minn. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 








Hotel Great Northern 


Conveniently located in midtown New 


York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms. 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
$3.50. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 


New York City 
HOTEL 
PARK 
CHAMBERS 


58th St. at 6th Ave. 


A SHORT WALK 
TO RADIO CITY 






. 
ONE BLOCK TO 
CENTRAL PARK 
AND 5TH AVE. 


to our friendly 


Welcome 
Bright, attractive rooms from $3 


Teachers! 
inn! 
single—$4 double. 


a free “Guide-Map” of New York. 





Write Dept. “I” for 


New York City 


Prince George Hote 


Perfect location 
and friendly sery. 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New Yor 
hotel of educators 
4 restaurants, cof. 
fee shop. 3 minute 
from famous store< 
1,000 large rooms. 


with bath. Single 
$2.50 up. Double 
$3.50 up. Special 


rate for educators 
14 East 28th § 
Send for Booklet 
New York City 

Piccadilly Hotel 

45th St., West of 
B’way. 700 large, 
delightful rooms all 
with bath, radio, 
circulating iced wa- 
ter. Near theatres, 
Radio City. Conven- 
ient to rail and bus 
terminals, subways. 
Daily Rates from 
$2.50. Famous Cir- 
cus Bar. Write for 
Booklet. Roy Moul- 
ton, Manager. 





Vew York City 
Hotel Times Square, 43rd Street, 


Broadway. Teachers’ Pet. 


west of 
Just a step to the. 


atres, shops, interest points. Teachers like ou 
friendly service. Deep-slumber beds; radio in 
every room. Budget rates. $2 single, $3 dou- 
ble. Special all-expense tours. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Watch Hill 

Ocean House. Opens about June 20. Breeze 
cooled. Bathing from your room on private 


beach. All water sports. Tennis, 
in ballroom and cocktail lounge. Clientele Re 
stricted. American Plan Rates from $6.50. Spe- 
cial Teacher Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-144 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg 


Williamsburg Inn and Lodge. Visit Colonial 
Williamsburg a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 1th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Ipn from $7. Fine fod 
New York Office, 630 Fifth Ave. Clrcle 6-88. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Statior 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington te 
maintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 
$2.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Mer. 


ete. Dancing 





Teach Art Appreciation with these fine Full-Color Prints 


Large prints $.30 each; 4 or more, to INSTRUCTOR subscribers, $.25 each 
Miniature prints, assorted as desired, 1 cent each. Minimum order $.50 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 6S Mill Pond Inness 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 6 The Pictograph—Alexander 
% leer in the Forest, Twilight- 35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 70 The Market Cart—Gair-boroug 
Bonheur jseer $6 Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 71 Madonna and Chikl Lit 
4 Dignity and Impudence- Land- 387 The Rail Splitter (Abraham 72 Whistling Boy- Duvenecs 
5 The Balloon — Dupre Lincoln)— Ferris 73 Erasmus—Holbein 
6 Ky the River—Leroll 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 74 The Belated Kid—Hw:t 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 39 Autumn—Mauve 75 Flower Girl in Holland 
S U.S. Frigate Constitution— 40 The Gleaners—Millet Hitcheock 
“Old lronsides’’—Johnson 41 Fog Warning—Homer 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn 42 Holy Night-4‘orreggio 77 The Water Mill Hobbems 
Couse | Homer 13 Oxen Plowing—RBonheur 78 Children of the Sea —Israels 
10 The Lookout—‘All’s Well” 44 The Artist's Mother—Whitler 79 The Laughing Cavalier Hals 
11 The Windmill— -Ruysdael 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 80 Syndies of the Cloth Gur 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds Rembrandt 
—Boughton 47 Madame LeBrun and Dangh Sil) Northeaster-—-Homer 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts ter—Vigee-LeBrun 2 Me ry of the HarpiesT» 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 48 Joan of Are—Bastien-Lepage Sart 
15 Spring—Mauve 49 Mona Lisa-Da Vinci S3 > Don c aston Baltasar—Velasque? 
16 The ficiping Hand—Renouf D0 The Blne Boy Gainshoronugh S4 The Lace Maker—Vermeert 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet) 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem S5 The Blessing -Chardin 
18 Madonna of the Chair- brandt 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
Raphael 52 The Angelus—Millet 87 Bringing Home the Newborm 
19 The Cook—Chardin Children of the Shell—Murillo * Calf -Millet 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— Dance of Nymphs—Corot ~ 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 





The Jester—Hals so 


Childhood —Perrault 


21 Sackville Children Hoppner Avenue Middetharnis— 90 Fairy Tales-Shannon | 

22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburr Hobbema {lbyck 91 Pilgrims Going to Church- 

23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 57 Children of Charles I-Van foughtor 

24 Washington Crossing the Del 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
aware—Leut ze | Raphael 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 

25 Sistine Madonna (Detail) 60 Icebound—Metealf 94 Playdays in Holand — “nase 

26 The Flying Clond—Patterson 61 Madonna Gran’ Duca— 95 A Distinguished Member of ~ 

27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur Raphae quez Humane Society -Lands 

28 Road through the Trees 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily Rowe 
Corot 63 Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians— Sargent 

29 The Storeroom—De Hooch ‘fer 97 A Holiday—Potthast ; 

30 Madonna of the Magnificat 64 Spring—Corot 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare Lan 
Botticelli 65 Latinia—Titian seer _ 

31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 6 The Spinner—Maes [m 99 Fighting ‘‘Temeraire’ Turne 


32 George Washington—Stuart 67 


A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 


100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


ORDER TODAY FROM F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y- 
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Democracy in School 


(Continued from page 66) 


need in school. Everyone pays taxes 
in some way, so this school belongs to 
every citizen. 

craic—We learned during Ameri- 
can Education Week that America 
has public schools for all children, no 
matter what their race, color, or 
creed. School gives us all a chance to 


apice—Mother says it is an im- 

portant thing to be a good American 

ote! BP icizen because the American citizens 
ion govern the United States of America. 
nv. BP” s~n—I know why the Stars and 
the stripes fly over our school. It is be- 
ork fg cause it is an American public school. 
ors I Public means belonging to the people. 


‘of. Jj; was built with money from taxes, learn the things that make us happy, 
tes ud it is kept warm and clean, and wise, and good so that we will grow 
res, 


up to be worthy leaders. As long as 
we have public schools to teach girls 
and boys the American way of life. 
America will be a great democracy. 


the teachers are paid, with such mon- 
le cy. Through the public taxes we have 
ble, HE books and paper and pictures and 
“ial paints and all the other things we 


, 


oe 





OF COURSE you're thrifty! YOU know that “a penny saved is a 
penny earned.” Here’s a bargain too good to miss! Send in your 
subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, the finest classroom 
tool that a teacher can have, and include with your order any 


‘ Naughty Willie Wind 
(Continued from page 16) 


“Td better hurry back to my 
mother,” Willie Wind said, as he 
puffed himself up and tried to get 
back to the sky. But he just didn’t 
have enough puffs left to make him 
go up. He tried again and again, but 
the more he tried, the sleepier he got. 


“Well, if that is true,” said Tree, 
“it is time for me to send forth my 
new buds.” 

Next, Willie Wind whispered at 
the door of Mr. Earthworm’s house. 
‘Wake up, Mr. Earthworm. Spring 
is coming! Spring is coming!” 


other magazines you want from the list below. By so doing, you 
need pay only the club prices. (Total them to see how much you 
Use the order blank below. 


will save.) Pay later if you wish. 
























Mr. Earthworm poked his soft lit- Finally he had to give up, and tum- TH FE IN STR U CTOR Publisher's Price Club Price 
de head out of the door, with his bled to the ground and fell asleep. $2.50 a Year $2.25 a Year 
nightcap still on. He said, “How do Now Mother South Wind soon dis- eats Gt Cubtve Ce 
vou know, Willie Wind? How do covered that Willie Wind had slipped pipsridicwon rerinednny cs 
you know that spring is coming?” away from her. She looked and MEATS Ha). ES i oe wan a 
“ “Because my mother told me,” looked for him, but she couldn’t find A CM. ae ee - a oe 
e- [whistled Willie Wind, “and she is al- him. ‘Then she became vexed and CT Ge —~ 1 12 OO GS om — om 
“in [ways right about everything.” said to herself that if she ever did AEEAR ALAS .... - 250 293 8 MABENOIEELLS 2 ee 
ou- “Well, if that is true,” remarked find him, she'd give him a spanking AMERICAN MAGAZINE G COLLIER’S. 4.50 3.75 | NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.00 2.75 
Mr. Earthworm, “I had better wiggle that he would remember. That would ARTS AND DECORATION..................... 3.50 3.25 OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS . 1.00 1.00 
out and get myself a breath of spring teach him not to run off! But after ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) . 1.50 1,50 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 
m ar.” she had looked everywhere and still BETTER ENGLISH ; . 3.00 3.00 THE PATHFINDER 90 
ate ‘Good-by, Mr. Earthworm,” called failed to find Willie Wind, it seemed BOYS’ LIFE _150 1.50* POPULAR MECHANICS 250 2.25 
~ Willie Wind. Just then he saw a boy to her that if she could only sce him CHILD LIFE . 250 2.25 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 150 1.50 
Be walking down the street. Willie Wind she wouldn’t spank him at all. At CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) . 250 2.50 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 200 1.90 
hustled after the boy and playfully last she discovered him sleeping CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.)... 3.00 3.00 PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.) 300 3.00 
lifted his hat off, and sent it spin- soundly in a hollow full of fall leaves. CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 150 1.40 READER'S DIGEST . 3.00 3.00 
r ning down the street. Then he blew “Oh, Willie Wind,” she breathed, CURISTIAN WERALD 200 1.95 SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)—Combined or 
> in his ear, “Spring is coming, little “you are such a naughty little wind, , Teacher's Edition (Specify) 2.00 1.80 
ry boy! Spring is coming!” the naughtiest little wind I have, but ee eee ee SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 mos.) 3.00 2.85 
ie wy _ ; ” ’ COLLIER’S & WOMAN’S HOME COMP. 3.00 2.50 
" “Why, how do you know, Willie I love you just the same. omatin amen it yas . I 2.00 2.00 
Wind?” asked the small boy. “How As she knelt down and gathered eines ve 290 2.25 WEE WISDOM - 1.00 1.00 
do you know that spring is coming?” = Willie Wind in her arms, he stirred preccegelieconaied ; 2.00 2.00 WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 150 150 
- “My mother told me so,” said in his sleep and murmured, “Spring is a on » 290 225 YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.) 1.00 1.00 
- Willie Wind, “and she is always right coming! Spring is coming!” RES OD Se... —- V0 1.98 
» about everything.” “Yes, yes, Willie Wind,” com- WARPER'S MAGAZING 4.00 3.95 
rr. “Oh, that is fine,” laughed the forted his mother. “Spring is com- HEALTH . 1.50 1.50 — = 
small boy. “Now I can take off my ing, and I hope it will be soon.” JACK AND JILL 2.00 None AP 
heavy overcoat and wear my red Then she sailed up to the sky, hold- JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 27) 2.75 eons 







sweater.” ing her naughty child to her cheek. th THE INSTRUCTOR, $4.25 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Schoolroom Activities fo- Elementery Teochers 





DO YOU KNOW? 
; A Field and Four Friends THE INSTRUCTOR i only 


(Continued from page 17) $4.00, and you can still 


have the benefit of club 
“She couldn’t have taken Tony’s prices on other magazines. 
carving,” said Bob to himself. He | 
walked away, still very puzzled. 
Next afternoon, he was first at the 


‘ He peered into one clump of grass 
after another, wondering how the ' 
carving could have disappeared. Then 
he trudged sadly down the river path, 


. Ned and Nick and Ivan left the field, field. Soon he heard someone run- 
: talking over the mysterious loss of ning. Ivan was tumbling over the 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Date 


| 
| 
ai busily stirring something at the stove. him, holding some snapshots i. i Enter my subscription (1) new or O renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with | 
“Why did vi cok i ae he talk ™ bie venasetne issue for (1) 1 Year. (J 2 Years. 
" such a hurry?” i ada foe “Tack!” he coled “This ic ene I Send me also the magazines listed below. 3.42 
. “Because Mother said I could make took of the field. I was getting the [ic ccccssssscsssscessseeessseeesnsectnsseesnnseennaseesssesessnnenesuasestanertaneessseneeneneeesneste ! 
butterscotch pudding if I came home hill, and the river path, but see— | 
r in time,” here in the cormert? (I, ~wrnnerevessnnsennnnentnnnnnnnnnnnssscenennns 
. “ ' , 
” "The Cat Nap’ has disappeared,” There in the picture was Sally, This order totals $ 1 will remit on or before April 5, 1942. [1 am enclosing 
d- said Bob, watching Sally closely. bending over the place where Tony payment. [] 1 am enclosing check postdated April 5, 1942, not to be cashed before that date. | 
et Perhaps Tony doesn’t remember had laid “The Cat Nap.” And there | 
where he put it,” said Sally, pouring was something white in her hand! item athens | 
. the pudding into dishes. (Continued in the Abril issue) St. or R.D.___ State | 
2 





“The Cat Nap.” 
Bob found Sally in the kitchen, 
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fence, calling, “Bob! Bob!” 
Bob could stand up, Ivan was beside 


Before 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
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TREASURE-TROVE * 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the epecified_items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 


stamp, plus any additioncl remittance 
et for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send requests slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THe InstTrucTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





356. In a Nutshell 

We have Barnum to thank for cir- 
cuses, and apparently for peanuts too. 
People used to eat peanuts at the circus 
and feed them to Jumbo, if not to 
Dumbo, but they seldom or never 
_ tasted peanuts at other times. Now this 
most popular of nats (a seed, really) is 
to be had in every season. That it 
boasts an interesting history, is an im- 
portant crop, offers valuable food ele- 
ments, and can be bought in various 
forms is made clear in an illustrated 
booklet issued by Planters Nut and 
Chocolate Company, who will supply 
enough copies for your pupils. Mention 
how many you need. 


357. No Marble? Then Try Soap! 

Soap sculpture has been called “an 
ideal form of art for a democracy.” 
The ease with which soap can be cut, 
its availability, and its low cost all ree- 
ommend it. As a medium of expres- 
sion, it has values both educational and 
recreational. For eighteen years the 
National Soap Sculpture Committee has 
been conducting an annual competition 
for small sculptures in Ivory soap. 
Procter and Gamble offer many prizes 
for the best work by advanced ama- 
teurs, seniors, juniors, and groups. 
Teachers may obtain an_ illustrated 
booklet and a folder (including step-by- 
step instructions for carving), infor- 
mation on this year’s contest (closing 
May 15), and an entry blank. 


358. For Growing Feet 

It may seem like a delicate matter to 
call parents’ attention to the shoes their 
children wear—with a view to pointing 
out needs. But if all your pupils have 
copies of a certain chart to use and take 
home, the good work is accomplished 
without singling out individuals for 
criticism. Many parents do not realize 
how rapidly a child’s foot changes or 
how disastrous ill-fitting shoes can be. 
Roberts, Johnson and Rand have a chart 
for measuring and recording foot 
growth, with graphs, a Shoe Quiz, and 
pointers. How many copies can you 
use to advantage? 


3589. Clever Health Material 

American ingenuity marks the edu- 
cational material prepared for teachers 
by the Home Economics Department 
of the Maltex Company—items usable 
not only in developing health habits but 
in a study of foods, in geography, in 
primary reading, in seatwork, and in 
classroom dramatics. There are several 
charts: “Foods That Are the Principal 
Sources of the Food Constituents” 
(with outline drawings to color, cut, 
and attach) ; one on the Robinson Cru- 
soe theme to encourage “100°, break- 
fasts’; one for a week's menus; “A 
Study of Growth”; “A Wall Chart for 
Measuring Height.” There are three 
short health plays; a brief story, “Happy 
Twins”; a large poster with smaller du- 
plicate to color; “The Story of Maltex 


72 


Cereal,” with map; and, for use of the 
teacher herself, recipes and a leaflet of 
personality suggestions, “You and Your 
Charm.” If your school is east of 
Chicago and north of the city of 
Washington this unusual material, with 
samples of Maltex, will be sent on re- 
quest in quantity sufficient for your 
class. State number of pupils. 


360. Sky-Travel Pictures 
If you have never fully appreciated 
the beauty as well as the practicality 
of long-distance transport planes, or 
realized what stunning photographic 
subjects they make, you should have the 
10'S” x 14'%” natural-color reproduc- 
tions of photos by the famed Ivan 
Dmitri, used in American Airlines’ 
1942 calendar. Any six of these litho- 
graphs will be sent for 25 cents. Choose 
your six from the following ten titles. 
requesting by number: 
1) Symbols of Freedom (Flagship and 
the Statue of Liberty) 
2) Magic Carpet (Flagship by day) 
3) Flagship Servicenter (Taking on 
~ fuel and other supplies) 
4) Modern Lighthouse (Beacon of 
the airways) 
5) Wings for Industry (Air Express) 
6) Watch the Clouds Roll By 
(Through window of Flagship) 
7) “Must Be Three O'Clock” (Farm- 
er, with horses, looks up at sky) 
8) American Link in World Trans- 
portation (Flagship and Clipper) 
9) Route through Beauty (Sunset) 
10) Overnight from Coast to Coast 
(Flagship at night) 


361. Who, What, Where 

After this, when the home-town 
boys arrive on leave, you ll have no ex- 
cuse for confusing a first sergeant in 
the infantry with a technical sergeant 
in the chemical warfare service—or a 
yeoman with a gunner’s mate. A fold- 
er just issued by Greyhound Lines gives 
all the principal insignia of rank in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, the 
insignia of Army divisions and of 
branches of the Army, Navy specialty 
marks, data on the naming of different 
types of naval vessels, and other in- 
formation. Opened out, the folder 
presents a chartlike Defense Map of 
America, lithographed in full color, 
showing the location of all the larger 
forts, camps, barracks, bases, and air 
stations throughout the United States; 
also the main Greyhound routes and 
connecting lines. What could be more 
timely, just now? 


362. A Little Play for Women 

Land of the Free, a clever and timely 
comedy-drama in one act, for women’s 
groups, adaptable to local conditions, 
free for the asking, will be sent by the 
Women’s Division of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers—as many 
copies as are needed for the director 
and a cast of seven. Included is a 
sketch of a Scene Design. 




















Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 
American Can Co. (Motion Picture 
Films: “Jerry Pulls the Strings” 
and “Alaska’s Silver Millions’) 
American Dental Association 
| Ann Marie’s Workshop 
| Burgess Handicraft Supplies 








ono we 


| Century Musie Publishing Co. 62 
Denison & Co., T. S. 9 
| Dodson Co., Joseph H. 6 
| Dramatic Publishing Co., The 5 
| Milton Bradley Co. 69 
| Perry Pictures Co., The 6 
Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co., The 4 
| Shady Hill Press 9 
| Equipment and Supplies 
| American Crayon Co.. The 5 
| American Flag & Banner Co. 6 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 4 
Dick Co., A. B. 10 
Ditto, Inc. 2nd Cover 
} Eastman Kodak Siores. Inc. 6 
Esterbrook Pen Co., The 8 
International Typewriter Exchange 62 
Metal Arts Co. 6 


| Phileo Room Ventilator 4 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 5 
| RCA Victor Audio Visual Service 5 
Spencer Lens Co. a) 

5 


| Ward Co.. The C. E. 


Foods and Confectionery 


Baby Ruth (Curtiss Candy) 60 
Dari-Rich, Chocolate Flavored Drink 
( Bowey’s. Inc.) 64 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 3d Cover 


Hygiene and Health 
Alka-Seltzer (Miles Laboratories, 


Inc.) : ; 64 
Arrid (Carter Products, Inc.) 62 
Ipana Tooth Paste { Bristol-Myers 

Co.) oe 


Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
(Lehn & Fink Products Corp.) 66 


Pepsodent Co. The 62 
Personal Products Corp., The 59 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. (Tooth 
Brush and Tooth Powder) l 
Weather-Bird and Peters Diamond 
Brand Shoes 63 


Instruction—Resident and By Mail 


American School 5 
Franklin Institute 62. 68 
National College of Education 3 


) 
Classified Index of Advertisers 
March 1942 | 


Teachers College (Columbia Univer. 
sity) 


5 
University of Colorado 6 
University of Denver 9 
University of Minnesota 9 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of Nursing 6 
Wheaton College - = 
Insurance 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 65 
Magazines 
Model Airplane News g 
Opportunities 
Compton & Co., F. E. r 
Educators Association 62 
Fashion Frocks, Inc. 
United Educators, Ine. 6 


Photo Finishing and Supplies 
Moen Photo Service 
Olive Bros. 
Teachers Photo Service 


“ort ow 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albert Teachers Agency 

Boulder Teachers Exchange 
Clark-Brewer 

Huff Teachers Agency 

Hughes Teachers Agency 

Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
Teachers Registry & Exchange 
Western Educational Bureau 
Yates-Fisher Teachers Agency. The 


~~. &e ee Se SS Se 


Teachers’ Personal 
Capitol Social Engraving Co. 62 | 
Ou Engraving Co., N. 68 | 
Wallace Reducing Records 7 


Travel 

Hotels and Resorts 

Classified: Chalet-Ranch, Dodge, 
Great Northern, Ocean House, 
Park Chambers, Picadilly, Prince 
George. Roberts Geneva Beach and 
Pine Beach. Times Square. Wil- 
liamsburg Inn and Lodge 70 





Burlington Route 61 


Regional 
Maine Development Commission — 68 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
- _... 4th Cover 
Rockefeller Center Observation 
SSS 65 





What to Do with the Frontispiece and Posters 


(Continued from pages 11, 26, and 32) 


(Page 11.) This picture would be 
most useful on your bulletin board. It 
could provide the central theme for a 
display of pictures of historic buildings 
significant in America’s struggle for 
freedom. 

(Page 26.) What are the blessings 
of liberty? The children might dis- 
cuss this point and then make posters 
to illustrate their conclusions. For ex- 
ample, a free press and free speech are 
two,of the richest blessings. 


(Page 32.) Actually, this slogans 
another way of saying, “Be Const 
erate.” Your pupils might discuss ts 
topic and suggest more ways in 
to apply it. 

If posters are an outgrowth of thi 
discussion, as well as of the conclusions 
drawn from a discussion of “What at 
the blessings of liberty?” the entr 
collection would make a good com 
munity display, for certainly these top 
ics are of civic interest today. 
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FOR THE BOYS 


“a 
7 > AG 
This desk-size(5':x8") WEBSTER MAE THE MODERN : 
Dictionary has Lexite cover. Contains VA, I WEBSTER 
378 pages, 22,000 words, 1940 census pf DICTIONARY 
a figures. Send 10c and four empty 5c ‘s an) NEW CENSUS EDITION 
; if | 












Planters Peanut bags or Jumbo wrappers 


FOR THESE fascinating items for each one you 
for all of the children in your 


coco oY 


65 









SEND YOUR 
ORDER EARLY 


Use 1 of the 3 coupons 
below. Pass the others 
along to fellow teachers. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., Dept. X. 


Please send us [| Charm Bracelets. 


Also send us [| Dictionaries. 


Enclosed is $ (send 10c for each 


item), and also Planters Bags or 


~_-—-— ee Se eS eS 


FOR THE GIRLS 


2 This novel Charm Bracelet holds pendants of 
0 MR. PEANUT and of large peanuts in color on 
gold-colored link chain. Send 10c and one 
empty 5c Planters Peanut Bag or Jumbo Wrap- 
. per for each one you order. 


Wrappers (enclose one for every Bracelet 


and four for every Dictionary). 
Name__ 
Address a 
City___ a State_ 


SSeS Se 


r a ee 
PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 


Just send 10 ANd the NECES= I Piwewntw [| carn Braces 
.jsary empty 5c Planters bags to wnt ro 
or wrappers shown below for 

@ every itemii——.. 

MR you order. \amnminnnen 


j Wilkes Barre, Pa., Dept. X. 


Please send us [| Charm Bracelets. 
Also send us fe Dictionaries. 


Enclosed is $ (send 10c for each 


item), and also Planters Bags or 


item), and also Planters Bags or 





Wrappers (enclose one for every Bracelet 


and four for every Dictionary). 


Name 


Address 














Wrappers (enclose one for every Bracelet 


and four for every Dictionary). 
Name 
Address = 
City State _ 
a eee ee eS =) 
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a i Lultlefields of Tre 
em 8 Cougulslidozes 


BNEW MEXICO 


| LJ 


So 


“ ~—_ % <a a : 
o> Remember Pearl Harbor i | P Buy Defense Bonds Now 


a — 


Come and Relace in the and of Enchantment oo 
“4 








<\§ 


mm: 


History and color and romance ride with you _ this free map, 17x 22 inches, 
on every mile of New Menxico’s fine scenic _ in full color on heavy paper! 


highways. Over this great Southwestern play- 
ground of vast mesas and green mountains MiB TOURISTSe}BUREQU Gam 


rolled the tide of the first battles in America; and Room 830, State Capitol, SantaFe,N.M. 





here the first pages of our history were carved into Please send free: | | Conquistadores 
the living stone. Today you'll delight in the cool a: 1942 Highway Map 

os , ‘Land of Enchantment’’ booklet 
and sunny climate, taste the lingering Havor of Old 


West and Old Spain, and thrill to America’s be- @™e 
ginning as you enjoy a vacation entirely different Address 
and completely delightful 







Send for your copy of 






















$2 








